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NCE upon a time there was a manufacturer 
who had the United States divided into six 
selling territories, four being in the hands of 
exclusive sales agents, while the others were 


manufacturer thought it would be wise to take 
over all the territories. . . . Our analysis 
showed that the home office was selling one 
retailer in every ‘nineteen and one consumer in 
every six hundred and forty-six. The sales 
agents were selling one retailer in every eight 
and one consumer in every two hundred and 
eighteen, or thereabouts. . . . This man’s 
home office is certainly a mighty busy place 
these days—not because we pointed outa sales 
fallacy, but because we showed him how to sell 
one retailer in every five! . . . If youare 
interested (and we know you are!) in more in- 
tensive cultivation of your sales possibilities, we 


ts direct from the home office. This 












venture to suggest that you open your heart to us. 
N. W. AYER & SON, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland. 
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“I could sell Smith if—” 


“Our line would be a money 
maker for Smith. I could sell 
him if I could get to him. But 
he has a young fellow there as a 
buffer and I can’t get by him.” 


When your salesman makes 
such a report you know there is 
no hope of Smith’s business un- 
til your representative figures out 
a way to get by that stumbling 
block. Of course the delay is 
only temporary. The men you 
employ can’t be blocked by such 
obstacles. 

* * * 


Now let’s shift a moment. 


Salesmanship, as we understand 

it, is not forcing a man to buy 

_ your goods, but inducing him to 
want them. 


Again, advertising is not only 
a means of selling goods to the 
consumer, but through the con- 
sumer of convincing the dealer 
that yours is a good line to push. 


But what happens in the cities? 
Our esteemed friend the con- 


sumer steps up to the counter and 
is faced by an $8-a-week clerk. 


Talk about Smith’s young man! 
Here is a block that beside which 
the Rock of Gilbraltar is ephem- 
eral, A hundred hard-bought in- 
quiries may wreck themselves 
against this clerk before one 
reaches the “man higher up.” 


* * * 


One reason Standard Farm 
Paper advertising is effective in 
gaining dealer co-operation is be- 
cause in the small town stores 
where the farmer does his buy- 


ing the customer gets at the most 
interested party—the merchant 
himself, 


Each inquiry not only mak 
sale, but also an impression. 


Also Standard Farm Papers 
sectional and therefore intensiy 
mediums, 


In many cases you reach 
through the Standard Farm 
Paper one out of every two or 
three farmers in states where onc- 
half the people are directly in- 
terested in agriculture. 


But send for the facts. 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Ohio Farmer 
are The Michigan Farmer 
The Breeders’ Gazette 
Farm Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Papers Kansas Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
of Indiana Farmer 
California Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 


Known 
Value 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 

Western Representatives, 

First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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HOW REVILLON’S DISCOV- 
ERED NEW LINES OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


yAMOUS FUR HOUSE FOUND THAT 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REVEALED 
RICH NEW FIELDS FOR CULTIVA- 
TION — DEALER'S ESTIMATE OF 
LOCAL ADVERTISING NEEDS TAKEN 
AS AUTHORITATIVE — SALESMEN 
TAUGHT TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
PUBLICITY 


By Thomas W. Rourke, 
resident of Revillon Fréres, New York 

In every business a time comes 
when it seems either as if there 
were nothing more left to do, or 
as if, of the many crying needs, all 
were equally important. One of 
the greatest services advertising 
has performed for Revillon Fréres 
has been to throw light on this 
kind of a situatien and show them 
along which road to move first. 
We had begun to advertise with 
the object of standardizing the 
name and trade-mark of Revillon 
l'réeres; our house had _ been 
known to the trade for almost two 
hundred years, and also to many 
discriminating customers, but the 
public at large did not know us. 
The advertising was also under- 
taken as a means of securing new 
dealers, and it has done so. But 
it was not until we had begun to 
advertise nationally and to come 
more intimately in touch with ad- 
vertising problems that we real- 
ized how much remained to be 
done with or for the dealer. 

We had done something before 
in this direction, but the subject 
gained a new importance as the 
result of the rapid opening up of 
new territory, taking on new deal- 
ers and handling of consumer in- 
quiries from all parts of the coun- 
try. Before we had begun to ad- 
vertise we were more inclined to 
think of the selling problem as 
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chiefly concerned with getting the 
goods out of the factory into the 
dealer’s hands. After two years ° 
of advertising experience we have 
come to see the dealer as not 
standing apart, but as an integral 
part of the Revillon Fréres organ- 
ization, ‘and its point of contact 
with the public. Our real prob- 
lem now, therefore, is to improve 
our terminal facilities, and this 
desideratum was brought home to 
us by advertising and is being 
— through advertising meth- 
ods. 

The greatest help we are giving 
the dealer is through our maga- 
zine advertising, which creates a 
national interest in our trade- 
marked furs. ‘Through this ad- 
vertising we have been teaching 
the public to buy furs thoughtfully 
and discriminatingly, to go to a 
merchant of established reputation 
and buy from him garments of 
known origin and unquestioned 


-value rather than be tempted by 


price considerations into making 
purchases which can only result in 
disappointment and loss. 

One of the most difficult of our 
problems has been to combat the 
feeling or impression among a 
large number of dealers who 
should be our customers that we 
are exclusively a high-priced in- 
stitution handling only expensive 
furs. This impression is entirely 
erroneous, and aside from our 
constant efforts through our 
salesmen, letters, literature, etc., 
to eradicate this idea, we believe 
that we have, by a campaign of 
education in our national adver- 
tising through the trade journals 
as well as the consumer periodi- 
cals, entered upon the best means 
of accomplishing this result. 

The first year’s advertising pro- 
duced splendid results and the 
cumulative results are felt in this 
second year. We have added some 
four hundred dealers, scattered all 
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over the country, and we have in- 
creased the business of all of our 
dealers, new and old. 

Our advertisements this year 
are scheduled in full columns in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Delin- 
eator, Designer, Woman's Maga- 
zine, Ladies’ World, Housekeeper, 
Saturday Evening Post, McCall's, 
Woman’s Home Companion, and 
we are running half pages in the 
Cosmopolitan, Everybody's, Mun- 
sey’s, McClure’s, Vogue and Dress. 
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Besides distributing these book- 
lets and miniature catalogues to 
those who answer our advertise- 
ments, we send them ‘out to select- 
ed lists of names supplied by th: 
dealers. 

We have not perhaps equalled 
the parent house of Revillon 
Fréres in Paris in the elaborat.- 
ness and beauty of our dealer lii- 
erature. Some of the books is- 
sued there are of the highest ari, 
as might be expected in the seut 





THE ORIGINAL OF THIS PICTURE, ISSUED BY THE FRENCH HOUSE OF REVILLON FRERES, 
IS BY A HIGH-PRICED ARTIST AND IS EXQUISITELY COLORED BY NEW OFFSET PROCESS 


By permission of Revillon Fréres 


These ads carry an offer to send 
our miniature catalogue and the 
name of the nearest dealer to any- 
body sending in an inquiry. We 
turn these inquiries over to our 
dealer. 

We have distributed thus far 
about 25,000 of these miniature 
catalogues and about 25,000 sets 
of our “Revillon Library,” which 
was started last year. The library 
consists of six booklets on these 
subjects: “Fur Trapping in the 
North,” “The Oldest Fur House 
in the World,” “Furs from the 
Earliest Times,” “How to Select 
and Care for Furs,” “Dressing 
and Dyeing Furs,” and “Dry Cold 
Storage.” 


of art and fashion, particularly 
in the fur line. We have distrib- 
uted a few hundred of the dealer 
portfolios of the French house to 
our dealers, but have not gone to 
the length of getting out anything 
on a similar scale ourselves be- 
cause the conditions are somewhat 
different over here. Our own lit- 
erature will compare favorably 
with the best commercial work 
done in America. I think our 
photographic reproductions are at 
least equal to the French work. 

One interesting feature of the 
French portfolio is the photo- 
graphs of popular French act- 
resses wearing Revillon furs—an 
adaptation of the testimonial idea. 
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Advertising Mediums 
of Permanent Character— 


The “life” of a publication is one of its most im- 
portant features to an advertiser, The Butterick 
Trio (The Delineator, The Designer and The 
Woman's Magazine) are interesting to readers 
long after their date-marks become old. 


Read this extract from a letter recently received: 

Ot tigi nes only this morning received an in- 
quiry from Ventura County, Cal., from the 
old ad. appearing ten years ago, asking for 
information. The advertisement used was 
in The Delineator in 1902. I think that your 
records will verify this statement, and it is 
not uncommon for us to receive on an aver- 
age of five to six inquiries per month from 
this old copy of which an unusually good 
percentage of sales is secured.’ (Name on 
request. ) 


If you want your sales-story to remain active, 
tell it in 


The Butterick Trio 


(Average Monthly Net Guaranteed Circulation, 
1,400,000) 


March Forms close January 5th 


Advertising Man 
New York 


James A. Townsend, Western Mgr., E. G. Pratt, New England Mgr., 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 149 Tremont Street, 
Chicago. Boston. 
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We, of course, have an electro 
service and send the cuts out to 
dealers who wish to use them in 
their local advertising. 

Our trade paper list at the pres- 
ent time is as follows: Dry Goods 
Economist, Dry Goods, Nugent's 
Bulletin, American Cloak & Suit 
Review, Fur Trade Review, Chi- 
cago Apparel Gazette, Men’s 
Wear, Clothier & Furnisher and 
Haberdasher. 

These features comprise what 
we might call our 


dealers in local papers. Much of 
it is very good, but there is a con- 
stant demand on us by the re- 
tailers to give them the benefit of 
our experience and our knowledge 
of what others of our retailers 
are doing. They want to improve 
even on what is already good and 
I believe one of the best ways in 
which we can help them is to take 
this matter up with them sympa- 
thetically, painstakingly and un- 
derstandingly. 





regular.or standard 
service. They are 
what the dealer 
might normally con- 
sider himself enti- 
tled to. 
But we have a 
provision that is 
something extra. 
This is the fur dis- 
play which we give 
in the various deal- 
ers’ stores during 
the fall and winter 
season. Our sales- 
men are out on “4 
road in Mare 
April and iar, 
Then there is a 
short interval of 
quiet and the buy- 
ers come to town. 
Afterward another 
brief lull and then 
the fall season is 
on, with its fall 
openings and dis- 
plays. We book our 
men for three 
months ahead. 
They go out on the 
road with a com- 





Paris 


F 
19 West 34th Street, New York 





The Revillon Label 
The guarantee of rpliable furs 


Fars 


& Chrletmas gif of Revillon Pure will be good 
through many Christmases. | The styles are ad- 
‘anced, though conservative ‘depended 
upon for several sessone. Gand for cur Miniature 
Catalogue. showing about fifty of the year's dest 
styles. Address Dept. 0. 


Revillon Freres 
19 West 34th Street, New York 
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plete assortment of 
our stock and open 
up in the different 
retail stores. This 
gives the dealer a chance to make 
an impression locally and adver- 
tise, “The cream of New York 
fur lines brought to your doors,” 
and that consequently “you need 
not shop in New York.” 

The dealers do take advantage 
of the opportunity and advertise 
freely in the local newspapers. 

I think that just here is the in- 
dicated line of development. It 
concerns the advertising of the 


CURRENT MAGAZINE COPY HAS DISTINCTION IN 


ILLUS- 
TRATIONS 


Manufacturers in several lines 
are doing this, I believe, with suc- 
cess. Others are’ attempting it 
with less satisfactory results. I 
believe the fault in these cases 
does not lie with the dealer. Some 
manufacturers, in trying to help 
the dealer in advertising, try at the 
same time to dominate it, and thus 
take an unfair advantage of him. 
And others send model ads impos- 
sible to copy in the average small 
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[In Seeking Your Share of the 

1912 Crop Money Don’t For- 

get That Farm Women Will 
Spend Most of It 


The estimated value of the nation’s entire crop for 1912 
is around $10,000,000. A great portion of this has already 
been converted into cash, and will immediately find its way 
into circulation through the purchase of merchandise. 


Remember that this money all goes to farm families, and 
will be spent for the benefit of farm families. This means 
that it will be spent by farm women, because farm women 
buy most supplies that are used by farm families. 


Besides the crop money, farm women have poultry money, 
butter money, and other similar revenues every month in the 
year and they are, without doubt, the greatest buyers of 
merchandise in the United States. 


There is only one magazine that is published for farm 
women—The Farmer’s Wife. 


It gives them practical help in the problems that confront 
them every day, in addition to furnishing them recreation 
and reading of the sort that helps to better standards of 
living. 


The Farmer’s Wife has a guaranteed circulation of 625,000 
copies per month. It reaches the women of the best farm 
homes in the Central West. Its circulation is all secured by 
voluntary renewals or boy and girl solicitors. who sell the 
publication at full price collecting invariably for three years 
in advance, without premiums or other inducements besides 
the merits of the paper. 


Forms for each issue close from the 10th to the 18th of 
the preceding month. We will gladly give full details as to 
distribution of circulation, rates, etc., upon request. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
. St, Paul, Minn. 
Chicago Office, New York Office, 
George W. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representatives, Eastern a 
600 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 1 Park Row. 


Circulation Guaranteed 625,000 Copies 
Per Month 
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city or town newspaper. Others 
exhort the dealer to “improve” his 
advertising and throw off a few 
suggestions designed to have that 
effect. As often as not the differ- 
ent sets of suggestions conflict 
with each other or require an ex- 
pert to understand them. So that 


the net result of much of these 
well-intended efforts to help the 
retailer is confusion. 

The only thing I am certain 








ANOTHER EFFECT SECURED IN FRENCII 
PORTFOLIO OF REVILLON FRERES 


about with reference to our own 
business is that we owe it to our 
dealers to give them our best 
thought in the matter, and that we 
must proceed slowly and with the 
utmost deference to their views. 
They must be presumed to know 
most about their own business, 
about local merchandising and ad- 
vertising conditions. We can 
simply bring them the best adver- 
tising theory and practice of the 
time and consider with them how 
it can be adapted to local condi- 
tions. We have done this in a 


small way from time to time, at 








the dealer’s request, sending him 
layouts and cuts that we knew 
were suitable. 

Before we can effectively carry 
this out on a larger scale we 
must have the full co-operation 
of our sales staff with the adver- 
tising department. We have opened 
up some four hundred new retail 
outlets since we first began to ad- 
vertise. Many came in at once in 
direct response to advertising, 
many more through the ensuing 
correspondence, but the majority 
were secured by our traveling 
salesmen backed up by the na- 
tional advertising. This sort of 
demonstration ought to convince 
the salesman that advertising is 
indispensable, and that it does not 
tend to make him any less valu- 
able, but on the contrary more so. 
It is simply a question of getting 
more done in a given time. 

When we started our first ad- 
vertising campaign last year, we 
saw very clearly that we should 
have to have a high grade of co- 
operation from-our own sales staff 
in order to get a high percentage 
of returns, and we went to a good 
deal of time and some expense 
to properly equip the salesmen. 
We worked on the salesmen as a 
body and as individuals and we 
got out a pamphlet of instructions 
to show just why advertising 
would help them to increase their 
sales and how they could use it as 
» strong argument with the dealer. 
These directions were published in 
Printers’ INK last year and were, 
I believe, widely and favorably 
commented on as being simple and 
practical. 

The net results have been very 
satisfactory. All our dependable 
salesmen have increased their 
business and shown greater activ- 
ity. And as might be expected, 
those who are known to have 
studied the instructions with 
greater fidelity and enthusiasm 
have registered the greatest pro- 
portionate gains. Several of these 
men have opened up new accounts 
in territories which had been trav- 
eled and retraveled many times 
before. 

So that sales and advertisine co- 
operation is one of the problems 
we are devoting attention to. We 
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Mail-Order Advertisers 


Let us help you get some business from our millions 
of readers. There is lots of it to be had and while our 
present advertisers are getting their share there is 
plenty left for newcomers. Your advertisement in 


THE VICKERY & HILL LIST 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


OF AUGUSTA, MAINE 


wor. be seen by the class of people that would respond 

to it. The Vickery & Hill publications are for the 
homes. Their reading as well as advertising columns are 
clean and entertaining, and the circulation is to those who are 
comfortably fixed in life, and who constitute the real pur- 
chasing class upon whom mail-order advertisers must depend 
for results. 


In point of general excellence, age and 
circulation, there is nothing better 


offered to Mail-Order Advertisers. 


When your advertising appears in the Vickery & Hill papers 





you have the satisfaction of knowing that you never get less 
than the circulation you pay for. As a matter of fact, you 
cannot reach the majority of Vickery & Hill readers through 





any similar mediums, and by using all of them you avoid du- 
plication of circulation. 





You insure your advertising success when 
you conclude to give these papers a fair trial 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 


E. H. BROWN Cc. D. COLMAN 
112 Dearborn Street, Chicago Flat Iron Building, New York 
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need it for the success of our gen- 
eral campaign and we especially 
need it in order to convert our 
retailers to our own way of think- 
ing. We cannot do it altogether 
by correspondence; we must do it 
chiefly through our salesmen, and 
they will be poor ambassadors on 
this subject if they do not believe 
in it. 

We must “sell” our salesmen; 
by literature, personal talks, lec- 
tures. However long it takes to 
bring out this confidence and en- 
thusiasm in advertising help we 


use our garments, bui naturally 
prefer their own label. Whether 
they will ever care to take advan- 
tage of the public demand which 
will be increased more and more 
by our advertising, we cannot say, 
of course. We shall keep on, get- 
ting our label into the smaller 
places where it does count, many 
of which places could have been 
opened to us only by advertising, 
because our salesmen cannot visit 
every community, but only the lar- 
ger ones. And we must strengthen 
the campaign of education. 

I am glad to say 
that fashion is kind 
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Sts can offer erumeters stems 
Saeense 


to us this year. And 
I believe the tend- 
ency is not transi- 
tory. We find that 
furs are becoming 
ranked with pic- 
tures, jewels, silver 
and fine furniture 
by women of the 
class that can af- 
ford them. They 
take the same keen 
pleasure in acquir- 
ing them and use 
the same critical 








HOW REVILLON FRERES TALK TO DEALERS 


must get it. This is one of the 
sources of power or directions of 
development that advertising has 
pointed out. 

Our advertising this year does 
not differ materially from that of 
last year in appearance or concep- 
tion. We have used fewer me- 
diums, but not less space, concen- 
trating in those mediums which 
gave us the best results the first 
year. The campaign, on the whole, 
has been very satisfactory. In 
spite of a strike in the industry 
that lasted eight weeks in our fac- 
tory and sixteen weeks in the in- 
dustry at large, we have done a 
volume of business thus far larger 
than last year. 

There is still one more service 
that advertising has done for us: 
we have been confirmed in the 
suspicion that the smaller cities 
and the towns would prove the 
most hospitable to our trade- 
marked and advertised garments. 
The big stores in the large cities 


judgment and artis- 
tic appreciation in 
selecting them. 


—_—————+8e 
FRAUDULENT ADVERTISER IN- 
DICTED 


The Federal grand jury at St. Louis 
has indicted Bepjamin F. Moffatt, ot 
Chicago, charged with using the mails 
to defraud, by means of misleading ad- 
vertisements offering stock in the Buick 
Oil Co., of California. 

The indictment avers Moffatt entered 
into a contract with the company, a 
$5,000,000 corporation, to buy 500,000 
shares of its common stock at 15 cents a 
share. He then advertised it for sale, it 
is alleged, saying it was treasury stock 
and that he was an officer of the com- 
pany. Advertisements stating the stock 
had paid and would continue to pa 
dividends “were untrue and mislead- 
ing,’ the indictment charges. 

—_+ e+. 


C. L. FORGEY WITH BERRY 
BROTHERS 


C. L. Forgey, for four and a half 
years sales manager and _ advertising 
manager of the Ireland & Matthews 
Company, Detroit, Mich., and previous 
to that for ten years with the ational 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, O., 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of Berry Bros., Ltd., Detroit, Mich. 
He will assume his duties January 1. 





MAPES MAKES HIMSELF 
CLEAR ABOUT CIR- 


CULATION 
ADVERTISING MANAGER OF CREAM 
OF WHEAT COMPANY WRITES 


FRANKLY ABOUT HIS VIEWS AND 
EXPERIENCES—THINKS THE 
W HOLE apts VERY SIMPLE 


By E. c eine 
Secretary Cream of Wheat Company, 
Minneapolis. 

[Epiror1aL Norte.—The following 
views upon guaranteed circulation are 
corel interesting, coming as they 
do from a man who for many years has 
demanded—and got—explicit _ circula- 
tion facts about mediums in which his 
advertising appeared. Upon the receipt 
of the circular letter regarding its de- 
mand for guaranteed circulation, from 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany, which was printed in last week’s 
issue, Printers’ Ink wrote asking Mr. 
Mapes for a statement of his views and 
experiences. Mr. Mapes makes himself 
perfectly clear.] 

I am in receipt of your favor 
of December 6, and noting your 
inquiry, will answer your ques- 
tions categorically and you may 
publish it over my signature if 
you care to. : 

You say, “There is a decided 
awakening of interest among ad- 
vertisers, to say nothing of pub- 
lishers, in regard to the plan of 
guaranteeing circulations—that is 
to say, the advertiser securing a 
pro rata rebate when the circula- 
tion falls below a certain ‘point. 
My information is that you were 
the one who started this plan. I 
wish you would dictate a letter 
to Printers’ INK which we can 
use Over your signature, giving 
your experiences and views in re- 
lation to this entire subject.” _ 

{ am glad to say that I think 
you are right with regard to there 
being an awakening of interest 
on this subject among advertis- 
ers, and to a man up a tree it cer- 
tainly looks as though the pub- 
lishers, as a general rule, had 
felt this awakening of interest 
among the advertisers. I must 
plead ignorance as to whether or 
no the writer started this plan as 
to circulations. It has been used, 
however, for a long time, with 


regard to every other commodity 
which is sold, at least as far back 
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as commercial history extends. 
As a matter of fact, the publish- 
ers, as far as I know, are the 
only original inventors of the plan 
of selling “a pig in a poke.” If 
you buy wheat, potatoes, pork, or 
even sawdust, “such as Cream of 
wheat is made of,” the seller has 
never yet been known to ques- 
tion the buyer’s right to see how 
much he bought. 

You ask, in the second place, 
what led us to demand a guaran- 
teed circulation. I would an- 
swer—just a little common, horse 
sense. I think that covers the 
subject thoroughly. 

You ask, “How did publishers 
receive the proposition?” 

Well, none too kindly. I un- 
derstand that even as august a 
body as the Quoin Club—-not offi- 
cially, perhaps, but otherwise— 
got together and said that the 
Cream of Wheat Company was 
composed of very bad cats and 
that to protect the guileless pub- 
lishing mouse they ought to have 
a bell put on ythem. There 
seemed, however, to be a differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to 
who was going to put the bell on. 

You ask, “Do you know how 
many publishers to-day are mak- 
ing such a guarantee a feature of 
their contracts with al] adver- 
tisers ?” 

No, I don’t. All of them are 
that are doing business with us, 
and I have reason for a very 
shrewd suspicion that those who 
are not willing to, have -got a 
gold-brick concealed somewhere 
about their person. 

You ask, “Have you ever had 
legal advice as to whether a con- 
tract providing for a rebate to the 
advertiser in case the circulation 
falls below a certain point is ille- 
gal if at the same time it does 
not provide for a bonus provid- 
ing the circulation runs over that 
amount ?” 

I am frank to admit that I 
have not taken legal advice on 
this subject. I would be perfect- 
ly willing, however, to have the 
case adjudicated, although, as a 
matter of fact, it does not cut 
any figure with us, as we are ai- 
ways willing to pay for all we 
get, even if it does entail a bos 


















nus, although we do want to get 
what we pay for. 

You ask, “Have you ever, and 
do you at the present time, make 
any contracts providing for bo- 
nus as well as rebate?” 

We have some such contracts 
and are always willing to make 
more, believing that that is real- 
ly the only equitable basis upon 
which circulation can be sold. 

You ask, “If such a plan were 
generally adopted, would it not 
result in advertisers paying more 
money than they do under the 
old plan?” 

That is a question that it is 
impossible for me to answer, as 
I do not know—and I question if 
anyone does—what advertisers 
pay. Individually, this plan has 
saved us several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and I have a shrewd 
suspicion that it would have 
saved several millions to other 
advertisers if they had put it in 
effect. 

You ask, “Is it not true that 
the Cream of Wheat Company 
has had to pay substantial bo- 
nuses where they have had such 
contracts out?” 

We are happv to say that in 
one or two instances this has 
been the fact, and we were glad 
to do it. As a general rule, how- 
ever, the reverse of the proposi- 
tion has been true. 

You ask, “Is there a legal par- 
allel between the buying of ad- 
vertising space on this plan and 
the building contractor who 
agrees to put up a structure with- 
in one hundred days, he to give 
a pro rata rebate for each day 
that he falls short of the time 
and to receive a bonus for each 
day that he reduces the time? 
Are there not court decisions in 
the building and other trades 
that a contract without such a 
bonus cannot be enforced?” 

This is a legal proposition, and 
either fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, while I may or may not 
have a “judicial mind,” I am not 
in position to give a legal opinion. 
It strikes me, however, that there 
is no legal parailel such as you 
suggest. The publisher, with 
practically no exception, claims 
a certain amount of circulation; 
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he bases his contracts, and the 
advertiser bases his contract, upon 
the fact of his having the circu- 
lation which he claims. The pub- 
lisher knows whether he has got 
it or whether he hasn’t. If he 
hasn’t got it, he is selling some- 
thing which he knows he hasn’t 
got and is obtaining money un- 
der false pretenses. The con- 
tractor doesn’t know whether he 
can put up a structure within one 
hundred days or not, but the pub- 
lisher does know what circulation 
he has got, and as a rule over- 
states it. 

You ask, “Would not such con- 
tracts lead to undesirable ‘forc- 
ing’ of circulation?” 

In answer to this I will say 
there are just two things that 
an advertiser who has the brains 
that God gives geese buys—name- 
ly, quality and quantity. Under 
the head of quality he must de- 
cide for himself what given pub- 
lication has the best quality for 
his use. Also he must find out, 
and then decide, how the circu- 
lation is secured. Then comes in 
the question of quantity, which 
he is also entitled to know. There 
has been much forcing of circu- 
lation within the last few years, 
with the result that much of the 
circulation of many publications 
is of comparatively little value 
to the advertiser, but it is the ad- 
vertiser’s business, after deciding 
whether the given publication ap- 
peals to the class which he natu- 
rally wishes to reach, to find out 
how the circulation is secured 
how much of it comes naturally, 
how much of it is forced, and 
to what extent. This, as I say, 
comes all under the head of qual- 
ity. Then he is certainly entitled 
to know, if he is satisfied with 
the quality, how much circulation 
the publication has got. 

It seems to me that this en- 
tire question is as simple as A, 
B, C, and that the advertisers 
have not wakened to it sooner is 
certainly no credit to their intel- 
ligence. 

—_-—__ +20 »>—___—_ 

-W. D. Boyce, publisher of Boyce’s 
Weeklies, of Chicago, recently opened 
a New York office in the Metropolitan 
Tower. C. J. McCarthy has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising manager. 
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PRIVATE INSERTS IN 
NEWSPAPERS ILLEGAL 


NEW YORK “WORLD” SECURES IN- 
JUNCTION AGAINST DEPARTMENT 
STORE FOR SLIPPING HANDBILLS 
IN SUNDAY PAPER—COURT ALSO 
UPHOLDS CONVICTION OF NEWS- 
DEALER FOR THE SAME OFFENSE 


The cheerful habit of inserting 
printed handbills within the folds 
of Sunday newspapers, thus secur- 
ing at little cost the appearance 
of an extensive newspaper adver- 
tiser, received two separate checks 
in New York courts, on December 
18 and 19, when Supreme Court 
Justice Stapleton, in Brooklyn, 
granted an order restraining Levi 
Brothers & Co., a Brooklyn de- 
partment store, from inserting 
handbills within the folds of the 
New York World during the 
pendency of a suit for damages 
brought by the latter, and Judge 
Foster in the Court of General 
Sessions, New York, upheld on 


appeal the conviction of Samuel 


Horowitz, a newsdealer, which 
had been obtained by The World 
last January. 

These cases point out two sep- 
arate ways of dealing with the 
evil, the one through an action for 
unfair competition and the other 
by prosecuting one of the parties 
to the transaction for a violation 
of a local ordinance against the 
promiscuous distribution of hand- 
bills. Judge Stapleton adjudged 
the department store guilty of un- 
fair competition, even though its 
inserts we1e printed on green pa- 
per, and bore at the top the le- 
gend: “This Publication is Not‘a 
Part of Any Newspaper.” 

“What was the purpose of the 
defendant in resorting to the de- 
vice?” the judge asked. “Why 
the physical incorporation of. its 
sheet within the folds of the news- 
paper at the time of distribution? 
Why the imperfect attempt to 
warn, in print, that the similarity 
should not be taken for that which 
it appears to be? 

“The scheme is plainly a design 
to deceive the ordinary reader, 
casually reading, into believing 
that an extensive advertisement 
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of the defendant is printed in a 
newspaper of recognized efficiency 
as an advertising medium. It is 
not essential that the simulation 
be perfect and complete if it be 
such a resemblance. as will prob- 
ably deceive the ordinary reader 
into giving such attention to it as 
is ordinarily given.” 

Judge Foster in sustaining the 
conviction of the newsdealer for 
violation of the ordinance against 
distributing circulars, said: “The 
question involved, important 
thought it is, does not seem suf- 
ficiently novel to justify my adding 
to the already too voluminous 
tomes of legal lore. 

“To do so would be like repeat- 
ing that white is white or black 
is black, and such self-evident 
truths need no frequent restate- 
ment in legal ‘opinions.’ ” 

The defendants in the Brooklyn 
suit had contended that a news- 
paper was a piece of merchandise, 
like groceries, title to which 
passed from the publisher'the mo- 
ment it was sold. The court de- 
nied this on the ground that the 
publisher’s profit depended upon 
the rendering of a certain definite 
service to his advertisers, and 
held that no person had any more 
right to add to the contents of a 
paper than he had to remove a 
part and sell the remainder as a 
complete copy. 

4 Oe 


SALES RECORD OF N. C. R. 


November, 1912, was closed by the 
American selling force with a total of 
55,516 points for the month. an in- 
crease of 7,701 po‘nts over the same 
month last year. 

The business secured in September, 
October and November, 1912, is the 
largest ever produced in any three con- 
secutive months in the history of the 
company. An increase of 12,474 points 
is shown in this period over April, 
May and June, 1912, which was the 
— ny ous contest period. 

ge er, October and November 
sho increase of 19,026 points over 
the same months in 1911, the averave 
po'nts secured per month being 56,158. 
—N. C. R. Weekly. 


Humphrey M. Bourne has become 
promotion manager of System, havin 
resigned his connection with the ia 
Geisinger advertising agency of hila- 
delphia, where he was copywriter He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Buffalo Specialty Co. 
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No “Front-Row 
Jacks in Ours” 


The good newsdealers of this country are 
selling an average of six or seven copies of 
The Ladies’ World and Housekeeper every 
month — not because they believe in ‘‘the 
5¢ idea,” but in spite of it. 


You see, the newsdealer’s profit on a 5c 
publication is just about a quarter as much 
as on a 25c magazine—and the average 
dealer is hunting profits first, last and all 
the time. The dealer thus prefers to sell 
the higher-priced periodicals. He handles 


The Ladies’ World and Housekeeper only 
because he has to sup- 


ply a demand —or see 
is trade go elsewhere. 


And we are not spending 
a cent to send the ‘‘Front- 
row Jacks’ over the coun- 
try to get us displays or 
sway the newsdealers our 
way by force of personality. 
Nor are we doing any con- 
sumer advertising. We’re 
just now devoting all our 
energies to making a good 
magazine that folks buy 
and talk about. That's 


Mary is doing finely, 
thank you. She is 
giving us direct, talk- 
ed-about publicity in 





why we have more news- 
stand sales now than a 
year ago--and less returns! 


We believe in newsstand 
sales for they are always in 
good merchandising com- 
munities—which leads us 
to offer to prove this fact: 


the big buying centers. 
We’ve kind of revised 
the old nursery 
rhyme, and now say 
that everywhere that 
Edison can show a 
jilm, there also go the 
pictures that tell 
‘“‘What Happened to 
Mary.”’ 
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83% of the circulation of The 
Ladies’ World and House- 
keeper is in the twenty-one 
states where there are the - 
best merchandising possi- 
bilities. 


This is so obvious that it hardly needs this 
word of explanation : 


76% of the retail merchants in the United 
States do business in those twenty-one 
states—and where the sellers are there 
are the sales. 


Examine the sales records of any concern 
doing a national business, and you will 
find that its sales are 65% to 85% in these 
twenty-one states. 


Inasmuch as the Ladies’ World and House- 
keeper has a larger percentage of its cir- 
culation in this sales territory than any 
other of the larger women’s publications, 
we suggest to your kindly attention 


“The million-power 
result-bringer” 
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Our New ¥& Service 


Whatever in a publication serves intensely well 
the interest of the readers, by the same power 
serves perfectly the interests of its accepted 
advertisers. 


The February issue of Good Housekeeping 
sees the inauguration of a system of indicating 
the approval of food-stuff and toilet article ad- 
vertisements by the institution of which Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley .is Director—the Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health (Washington, D. C.). 


This new phase of the Perfect Service that 
- Good Housekeeping is building is of intimate 
concern to every advertiser. It has been long 
and ripely planned and is the mature out- 
growth of experience, obtained in successfully 
developing the y& Service of the Good House- 
keeping Institute. 


Full particulars of the New y& Service will be 
mailed on application. 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


New York Washington Boston Chicago 


Cooperates with the Retail Merchant 
Present Rate: $2 Per Line 
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Interlocking Sales Campaign of Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. 


An Interview with G. W. Hopkins, Advertising Manager 














By Paul T. Cherington 


In the ten years since J. L. 
Loose started the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company it has grown 
till to-day it is selling between 
$15,000,000 and $16,000,000 worth 
of goods and is operating eight 
factories placed strategically about 
the country. 

This lusty young giant in the 
cracker business entered a field 
which was occupied very largely 
by one huge competitor. The Na- 
tional Biscuit Company is said to 
have had in 1902 about ninety per 
cent of the cracker business of 
the United States. Whether this 
percentage is accurate or not, the 
company unquestionably was the 
biggest factor i in the cracker busi- 
ness. It is a good deal of an 
achievement to have built up a 
business like the Loose-Wiles 
business in the face of such com- 
petition as can be put up by as 
strong a rival as_ this, par- 
ticularly when that rival is al- 
ready in full possession of the 
field. 

The secret of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company’s success is its 
distribution system and the skill 
with which this distribution sys- 
tem has been “sold.” This, taken 
in connection with the intrinsic 
merit of the goods, goes a long 
way toward explaining how a ba- 
ker starting single handed has 
built eight huge factories and es- 
tablished a sixteen-million-dollar 
business in ten years. 

The keynote of the distribution 
plans of the company is “team 
work.” Factory superintendents, 
sales managers, everybody in the 
organization, all push business as 
well as mere sales. G. W. Hop- 
kins, specialty and advertising 
manager, declares that the com- 
pany’s salesmen, bv the system 
which the Loose-Wiles Company 
has devised, are not merely bis- 
cuit salesmen. He maintains that 
they are selling fifty per cent bis- 


cuits and fifty per cent advertis- 
ing. 

For example, on the Saturday 
before the anniversary reception 
on November 19 last there was a 
salesmen’s meeting. At this meet- 
ing each salesman was given a 
book describing the complete ad- 
vertising layout for magazine and 
newspaper campaigns for the ap- 
proaching season. Also they were 
told in detail of a new sampling 
plan which the company is about 
to put in operation for the Mid- 
dle West. They were made to 
see that this plan was not simply 
a sampling plan, but that it had 
been worked out in detail so as 
to result directly in a powerful 
stimulation to cracker sales. 

The result was that the sales 
force went to work filled with en- 
thusiasm and confidence in the new 
plan. At the very time when twen- 
ty-three thousand anniversary vis- 
itors were being shown through 
the plant, the first results of the 
new advertising campaign were 
appearing in the company’s of- 
fice, in the form of orders, in- 
creased in number and size. 


SAMPLING THE BASIS OF THE 
SELLING 


The basis of the whole adver- 
tising and selling system of the 
company is consumer sampling. 
The concern makes three types of 
product: (1) American — style 
biscuit, (2) sugar wafers, (3) 
English style, or hard sweet 
crackers. (This discussion is con- 
fined to the company’s cracker 
business, and does not include a 
consideration of the confection- 
ery, fruit cake and other types 
of product.) 

The English style biscuits are 
the company’s new product, and 
for their production it was neces- 
sary to import machinery and 
equipment, which has been in- 
stalled at the Boston plant. These 
products are of an extremely high 
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Sunshine 


pecialties 














INSERTION IN ONE MAGAZINE 
BROUGHT 13,000 REQUESTS FOR A 
TEN CENT SAMPLE 


grade, running from forty to 
ninety cents per pound in retail 
price, while the average Ameri- 
can cracker or fancy biscuit sells 
at from twenty-three to twenty- 
five cents and the ordinary crack- 
er runs as low as five cents a 
pound. 

By the introduction of this type 
of product, the Loose-Wiles Com- 
pany was virtually annexing a 
new market which was _ never 
heretofore satisfactorily occupied 
by any American company. It is 
declared that in England the an- 
nual per capita consumption of 
crackers is nearly $4.50, while in 
this country it is only about sev- 
enty cents, and it is the purpose 
of the Loose-Wiles Company to 
see whether it cannot, by annex- 
ing this new high-grade market, 
bring up the American consump- 
tion to something like the British 
figure. The success with which 
they have been met in their ef- 
forts to introduce this new line 
is testified to by the fact that 
Huntley & Palmer, the British 
biscuit makers, are authoritatively 
reported to have acknowledged 
that the Loose-Wiles Company is 
making biscuits which in quality 


are worthy rivals of their own. 
All of this English biscuit busi- 
ness has been built up within 
the last four years, and the trans- 
planting of the English style bis- 
cuits, it may be stated, was the 
result of several years of investi- 
gation of foreign biscuit facto- 
ries by Mr. Loose. 

From this it appears that the 
Loose-Wiles market is of two dis- 
tinct types. Some of its business 
comes from the already estab- 
lished American cracker and su- 
gar wafer trade, the rest comes 
from the development of an en- 
tirely new market for English 
hard, sweet biscuit. 


“SURPRISE BOX” AS AN INTRODUC- 


TION 

The three types of product of 
this company are introduced by 
sample. For the American style 
of biscuits the company has a free 
sample package which it sends on 
request, under the name of the 
“Surprise Box.” This “surprise 
box” is advertised vigorously in 
the magazines and the daily pa- 
pers; the daily paper copy con- 
taining a free offer of the box 


gene 
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+“ ” 

Our Treat”—We Send These Free 
We want you to taste these fourteen kinds of biscuit con 

fections, each distinctive in flavor and so good to eat that you 


will hke them better than cake or candy. We call them 


@ 


Specialties 


because they are entirely different from any other biscuits 
buked in this country - “The Quality Biscurts of America.” 


This Sunshine “Revelation Box” Sent Free for the Postage 


000 Causeway Strest Boston, Mase. 
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“REVELATION BOX” IS A FEATURE OF 
THE CAMPAIGN 


THE 
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and a brief “appetite copy” de- 
scription of each of the six va- 
rieties in the box; also a coupon 
giving a place for the applicant’s 
name and the name of his grocer. 

Somewhat the same type of ad- 
vertising serves to introduce the 
‘Taste Box,” by which the more 
expensive lines of sugar wafers 
and English biscuits are “sam- 
pled” free. 

At the Boston factory there has 
recently been introduced a new 
type of package, known as the 
“Revelation” package. This is 
advertised in the same way that 
the free package is advertised, but 
there is this difference: a charge 
of ten cents is made for the pack- 
age. The package is very attract- 
ively gotten up, with a white coat- 
ed paper cover, printed in gilt. It 
is tied with a red ribbon and cov- 
ered with a waxed paper outer 
cover, and the whole package in a 
corrugated- board protective cov- 





a ed 
Enjoy this Free Gift 


A FREE * Meo Box” of assorted Sunshine Biscuits 

ig fi agg pect ghd gop eld po 

biscuits. can learn how full-flavored and 
captivating are m.. the many varieties of 





peril teen You eat them with 
a test. Po ag 
Venilla W, jhtly sweetened, de. 
wendy fav Dainty morsels that 
mouth. 10 cents a package. 
Re winter Mail the Coupon 











A SPECIMEN OF THE NEWSPAPER COPY 


sunshiN's 
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“SURPRISE BOX” SAMPLING OFFER 
WAS VERY SUCCESSFUL 


THE 


er. The company asserts that it 
costs ten cents to produce the 
crackers in the package. And the 
postage is ten cents additional, so 
that the ten cents charge for the 
package does not half pay for it, 
if allowance is made for packing 
and wrapping cost. 

This “Revelation” package con- 
tains only the fine grades of bis- 
cuits. There are samples in it of 
fourteen varieties, retailing at 
from forty to ninety-five cents. 
It is the whole purpose of this 
sample to familiarize the public 
with the flavor. of these high- 
priced biscuits, it being the com- 
pany’s conviction that, if the pub- 
lic once becomes familiar with 
these fourteen seductive taste sen- 
sations transplanted from Eng- 
land, a business can be built up in 
high-priced products of this kind 
such as now exists in Great Brit- 
ain. One single advertisement of 
this “Revelation” package recently 
brought to the Boston office thir- 
teen thousand requests for this 
package. This indicates something 
of how the public is taking hold 
of the new product. 


LETTERS ACCOMPANYING THE 
SAMPLES 
Back of each one of these sam- 
pling plans there lies a thorough- 
ly worked out follow-up system. 
Each sample sent to a customer 
is accompanied by a personal let- 
ter referring him to the nearest 
retail dealer handling the Loose- 
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Wiles Sunshine biscuit lines. At 
the same time, a letter goes to 
the dealer, referring him to the 
applicant. Special types of let- 
ters are also provided for cases 
where no dealer in the immediate 
vicinity of the applicant at pres- 
ent handles the Loose-Wiles lines. 
By this follow-up system, taken in 
connection with sampling, two 
definite things are accomplished. 
The consumer is plied in the most 
effective form possible with the 
quality appeal of the goods them- 
selves and, more than this, he is 
put into direct contact with the 
distribution system by which the 
goods are brought to him, not 
only once, but always. 

For the dealer, the distribution 
system supplies much in the way 
of trade-stimulating helps. We 
have already seen how the fol- 
low-up letters to the customer and 
to the dealer aim to make busi- 
ness for the dealer. And the suc- 
cess of this system has been so 
marked that the dealers of the 
country no longer have to be per- 
suaded with anything like the 
vigor that was necessary only a 
few years ago. The argument 
used with dealers in order to get 
them to stock the goods is that 
all new dealers may submit to 
the company fifty names of their 
customers, and these customers 
are then sampled from the fac- 
tory, the samples being accom- 
panied by a personal letter call- 
ing attention to the fact that the 
sample is sent at the request of 
this new dealer, who has now 
put in a full line of Sunshine 
goods. 

Other dealer helps are supplied, 
including the furnishing of free 
electrotypes for local newspaper 
advertising, the supplying of mov- 
ing picture slides for use in ad- 
vertising interludes in moving pic- 
ture shows employed in some 
places, cut-outs, hangers and va- 
rious other forms of attention get- 
ters for the store. 

Window displays have been 
elaborately worked out by the 
company, and they run all the 
way from comparatively small 
displays, calling for a dozen or 
so cartons, up to displays involv- 
ing the decoration of the entire 


establishment. One display re- 
cently installed called for 65,000 
cartons, this being the most elab- 
orate that has ever been installed 
so far. 

Display racks for the sale of 
the goods and for emphasizing the 
sanitary cleanliness of the prod- 
uct are sold to dealers at cost to 
the company. 


, POLICY OF PRICE MAINTENANCE 


The price policy of the company 
is a policy of vigorous price- 
maintenance, the only modification 
being the granting of a quantity 
discount on the basis of monthly 
purchases. 

The forms of advertising em- 
ployed are chiefly magazine and 
newspaper display for making 
known the sample offers. These, 
taken in connection with the sam- 
pling ads, constitute the backbone 
of the whole ‘advertising appeal. 
General publicity, however, is ex- 
tensively employed, the chief me- 
diums used being car cards, paint- 
ed signs and billboards. 

The trade paper campaign of 


the company, being pushed with 
special zeal this year, has one par- 


ticularly unique feature. Every 
display used in trade papers has 
as its heading a reproduction on 
a small scale of some of the more 
familiar forms of consumer ap- 
peal. In this way the merchant 
to whom the trade paper goes 
is reminded that all of this con- 
sumer appeal is working for 
him. 

If we were to sum up the char- 
acteristics of this advertising and 
selling plan, which lies back of 
the phenomenal success of this 
lusty young company, we might 
say that it can be characterized 
by the single word “interlocking.” 
No step in the whole scheme is 
taken without careful regard for 
its relation to every other step, 
and the result is that every fea- 
ture in the distribution system is 
working with every factor in the 
advertising plan, and vice versa, 
and, what is more, this enthusiasm 
is not secured through any out- 
burst of emotional zeal, but is the 
irresistible expression that it all 
works together and is all worth 
while. 
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Too Irritatingly Stimulating 
For Any But the Best Farmers 


To want to read—is the reason why only the most ambitious 
fermers subscribe to Southern Farming—Orange Judd Company’s new 
Southern farm weekly. It shows its readers how to make more money 
by farming right—and by working hard. How to apply the latest 
accepted improvements of scientific agriculture. Its reading is so 
technical it will interest none Sut the best farmers. 

There are 2,800,000 farms in the South. They will get $1,600,- 
000,000 for their farm productions in 1912—but it won’t be divided 
pro rata. To reach the best—the most ambitious—Southern farmers, 
advertise in 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Orange Judd Company’s new Southern farm weekly, a distinctively 
Southern paper, yet with the prestige and force of the Orange Judd 
organization. It is edited at Atlanta, Ga., by Prof. L. A. Niven, a 
man who knows the conditions and needs of the mew South, and 
who is an authority recognized by the best Southern farmers. Southern 
Farming has 


45,000 Circulation Weekly Guaranteed 


among the /eading farmers in the South, men who are applying in the 
South the same aggressive methods that have made the Northern and 
Western farmers so prosperous. 

If you will look at its crop and market reports, especially for the 
South, you will see why it is read by farmers who would be good cus- 
tomers for you. Advertising rate 25 cents flat per line. 





Address nearest office for Sample Copies and further information regarding this new 
leading farm weekly—SOUTHERN FARMING—the farm paper for the whole South 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
HEADQUARTERS, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Southern Office, 326 Candler Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
Western Office Northwestern Office New England Office 


1209 Peoples Gas Building 601 Oneida Building Myrick Building 
rs on Minneapolis, Minn. Springfield, Mass. 
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The American Magazine 
is not a ““magazine”’ to its 
readers; it is °“my magazine”’ 
to each one of them. 


The advantage of ap- 
pearing next to the sort 
of reading matter that 
has attained this view- 
point may be left to the 
judgment of the discern- 
ing advertiser. 


‘The American 
Magazine 


Forms close on the 10th of the second preceding month 


S. Keith Evans 


Advertising Director 


New York 
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SIMPLE ADS THAT HIT 
HARD 


STRENGTH GAINED BY AVOIDING 
COMPLEXITY — MANY DISPLAYS 
NOT NEEDED-— ILLUSTRATIONS 
MORE FORCEFUL WHEN THEY ARE 
TO THE POINT 


By S. Roland Hall, 


Internationat Correspondence 
Scranton, Pa. 


The other day I saw a simple 
little three-inch double-column 
advertisement, set in plain 12- 
point with an initial but no dis- 
play line, surrounded by a aouble- 
rule border made up of a three- 
point and a one-point rule, the 


IF I WERE A 
YOUNG MAN 


—Says LUTHER BURBANK 
The Greatest Living Horticulturist 
“‘I’d devote my life to the Pecan 
Nut, knowing as I do the possi- 
bilities of the Pecan Industry.” 
It is rare that an opportunity of saving and invest- 
ing money where it will yield such large returns 


with absolute safety of principal is given the busi- 
ness man of today. 


We Assume All 
e 
Risk 
If you want an income when you lose your earning 
capacity, or are thinking of taking out more Life 


Insurance or are planning any investment. Write 
today for 


“Fortunes in Pecans ’”’ 


and expert opinions on the profits in this industry 
St. Andrews Bay Nursery 
& Orchard Company 


111 BROADWAY 3$ NEW YORK 


OVER-DISPLAYED 


Schools, 





heavier rule being inside. In its 
classical simplicity, this adver- 
tisement of modest size stood out 
strongly from the page. It was 
an advertisement of printing and 
advertising service, and the copy 
set forth that the writer and de- 
signer of the advertisement had 
made something like 14,000 lay- 
outs for advertisers during the 
last ten years. 

Even if the ad man had not 





Beautify Your Bedroom With Jap-a-lac 


WOMAN of refinement has dainty ideas about her 
bedroom, Jap-a-iac will help her to realize them. 
There are delicate Jap-a-lac Enamels—Enamel Green 

(Pale), Enamel Blue (Pale) and Enamel Pink—exquisite tints 
for the woodwork of bedroom and nursery. Youwill perhaps 
wanta Pale Blue or Gloss White for 
the metal bed—or Jap-a-lac Gold. 
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SATISFYING NATURALNESS 


told us, we would know that this 
layout, simple as it may appear, 
was from the hands of a man of 
long experience. No novice could 
get that simple, strong effect ex- 
cept by accident, and such. acci- 
dents are very rare. There are 
people who have been laying out 
or setting advertisements for 
years who cannot get such effects 
—people who have not yet 
learned that fancy stunts, ginger- 
bread work and complexity do 
not necessarily, or even ordinari- 
ly, give force. 

Make a search for simple, 
striking advertisements and see 
how many advertising sections 
you have to go through to get 
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STRONG CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CUT AND 
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ITS REALISM COMMANDS ATTENTION 


even a small collection. You will 
wade through scores of pages of 
overdisplay, hazy backgrounds, 
useless decorative effects and in- 
effectively drawn borders to find 
them. 

Consider for a moment the ad- 
vertisement of the St. Andrews 
Bay Nursery & Orchard Com- 
pany. Here we have a quotation 
from a famous horticulturist that 
is full of “interest value,’ but 
about two-thirds of this value is 
killed by the pernicious all-cap 
display of the headline and the 
general over-display of the entire 
copy. Somebody thought that 
the copy for this little advertise- 
ment had to be treated in seven 
or eight different ways. Just sup- 
pose there had been a strong dis- 
play of “What Luther Burbank 
Says About Pecans,” with the re- 
mainder of the copy in plain text 
type. What a difference such 
treatment would make. 

Contrast the example from the 
excellent Jap-a-lac series. There 
is nothing here to cause any ex- 
citement, but the headline, “Beau- 
tify Your Bedroom with Jap-a- 
lac” is right to the point and it 
stands out uncluttered; it draws 
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the eye instantly. The little il- 
lustration shows a housekeeper 
pleasantly engaged in touching up 
the bedroom. There are prac- 
tically only two displays—the 
headline and the name of the 
product. 

The Oliver typewriter ad occu- 
pied a whole magazine page, but 
the page.is dominated by the pic- 
ture of the machine and the po- 
tent headline. “$5—AlIl.We Ask.” 
The other displays help to break 
up the page of solid type and 
they balance well with the illus- 
tration of the machine; besides, 
they have suggestive value. No 
one need worry about the large 
amount of small type. The ad- 
vertisement will catch the atten- 
tion of those who might be in- 
terested in buying a typewriter 
on the easy-payment plan, and it 
doesn’t matter if the advertiser 
fails to catch the others. Adver- 


vertisements of this kind may not 
take any ribbons at art exhibi- 
but they deliver the re- 


tions, 
sults. 

The Ivory Soap advertisement 
has such a natural, realistic il- 
lustration. that it does not seem 








Leave your 
skin as soft 
as velvet. 


Did you ever envy 
a barber the razor 
that gives you one of 
those rare-occasion 
shaves? lf you owned 
a Torrey. Razag you 
could always have that 
kindofedgeonyourrazor. 
Torrey Razors are fa- 
mous for the edge they take 
and famous for the way they 
keep it. To shave with a 
Torrey Razor is like drawing 
a piece of velvet over your face. 
If your dealer hasn’t the Torrey, 
write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. Write for our free 
booklet on how to choose and care 
for a razor. Dealers should write for 
our special introductory offer. 
The new Torrey Honing Strop 
has no equa’ 
The J. R. Torrey Razor Company 
Dept. Y. Worcester, Mass. 





SIMPLICITY MAKES FOR STRENGTH 
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Concerning Censorship 


No 4 


A CONFESSION OF 
WEAKNESS 


\ Vi do not accept speculative real-estate 
advertising. 

A while ago an operator whose advertise- 
ment we had declined came back with an order 
for afull page. He wanted to insert an ‘‘open 
letter to the readers of THE SaturRDAY EvEN- 
ING Post,” calling on them to join him in pro- 
test against our action in withholding from 
the American public the privilege of making 
a desirable investment. 

He may have been sincere. 

We do not suspect every real-estate man of 
trying to sell blue sky or water by the acre. 
There are plenty of sound, promising land in- 
vestments which may safely be offered to the 
public. 

But how to determine? 

We confess we have been unable to devise 
a workable scheme for making sure that a 
given land proposition — usually at a dis- 
tance —is square and hopeful. It could be 
done—but only at prohibitive expense. 

And so we don’t take speculative real-estate 
advertising, good or bad. 

The loss of revenue to us, and the injustice 
toafew, have to be compensated for by the pro- 
tection afforded to several millions of readers. 


THe Curtis PuBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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possible 
that any 
one open- 
ing the 
magazine at 


Ghe JULIEN 


Natural-Hand-Shaped 
Migh Class Gloves 


are made in Mochas, Capes, Doc: 
ee that page 
‘They are produced from the best could miss 
er epee in their several it Th e typ e 
Made upon honor all the way matter b c- 
—— low the pic- 
A trial ordes will convince you. ture 1S ar- 

ranged in 

the simplest 
kind of 
style for 
easy read- 
ing. Note 
that the 
matter in 
the larg- 
er type is 
arranged in 
two meas- 
ures in- 
stead of 
one, so the 
eye may 
follow the 
The display here is 


JULIEN & COMPANY 
JOHNSTOWN, NW. Y. 











JUST RIGHT 


lines easier. 


subdued and properly so, for the 


entire layout is so simple and 
strong that it is sure to get the 
attention it deserves. 

The artistic critic would call 
the Torrey Razor advertisement 
lop-sided, and yet, after all, what 
is more interesting bid the man 


Free Pencils for School Children 


Ww school chi to show their friends how easy it is 
wie atone Blaiedel iPaper Ponce pall a shaving off the end 
and have anew 


h's so like doi done trick. No muss or fuss. No broken 
no soiled fi Much better than common pencils. 
wat pew three of owl wonderful pencils free to any 
‘eg irl between 6 and 14 years of age who 
them to three people. > 


Toget wa pencils, fill out the coupon and LE Yy 
with a 2c. stamp for postage. 
Bloiedell ig! Pencil a 
4500 Wayne Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 











AN UNCLUTTERED HEADLINE 


who could use another razor than 
this illustration of what appears 
to be a distinctive, high-grade ra- 
zor? We don’t have to see an 
illustration of any one using this 
razor to believe that it is a high 
grade article. The headline here 
suffers a little by being jammed 
into the corner, but the simple 
illustration lifts the advertisement 
out of the common run. The 


type matter will be read by those 
who ought to read it. 

The Julien & Company glove 
advertisement is distinguished 
also by a remarkably fine and nat- 
ural illustration of the gloves. 
We don’t have to see any more of 
the human figure here; just the 
hand, one glove on and. the other 
held as one would hold it, is 
enough to show us that the gloves 
are of the right sort. 

The headline of the Blaisdell 
Pencil advertisement is _practi- 
cally the only display of the lay- 
out, but that stands out at the top 
unencumbered ‘by border or any- 
thing else. “Free Pencils for 
School Children” could hardly 
fail to get maximum attention 
from the possible customers read- 
ing the medium in which the copy 
appeared. And the designer of 
this advertisement very appropri- 
ately makes an illustration of the 
pencil serve as a cut-off for the 
coupon. 

It may be said that if every one 
tried for such simple layouts as 
those here shown, the advertis- 
ing pages would be monotonous 
because of the mass of this kind 
of advertising, The answer to 
this’ argument is that there is no 
danger of such monotony at pres- 
ent. The simple advertisement 
just now is rare enough to stand 
out strongly,-and to have all the 
“different” look that one could 
wish for. 

ce Ce 


OFFICERS OF GRAND RAPIDS 
CLUB 


The new officers of the Grand Rap- 
ids Advertisers’ Club for 1913 are: 
President, Clark E. Schurman, of 
Schurman Advertising Service; vice- 
president, James A. Doran, advertising 
manager, Grand Rapids Herald; secre- 
tary, G. H. Hobart, Jr., advertising 
manager, The James Bayne Company; 
treasurer, Otto Friederich, branch 
manager, Friedrich Music House. Be- 
sides the officers, the members of the 
executive committee are: C. B. Ham- 
ilton, sales manager, Berkey & Ga 
Furniture Company; E. J. Slemons, a 
vertising manager, Evening Press; Paul 
F. Steketee, manager, Paul Steketee & 
Sons. 


The National Publishing Company. of 
St. Louis, has purchased the Journal of 
Agriculture. his concern also controls 
the-Weekly Star Farmer. 
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SENATE BILL WOULD COM- 
PEL UNIFORMITY OF 
PRICES 
THE SUBSTANCE OF A MEASURE 
INTRODUCED BY SENATOR CLAPP 
OF MINNESOTA—PROVISIONS 
MIGHT FORBID DISCOUNT ON 

QUANTITY PURCHASES 


Special Washington Correspondence. 
Another proposed legislative 
measure that aims at price regu- 
lation, and consequently might 
affect merchandising conditions, 
has recently been presented to 
Congress. This latest attempt to 
bring about uniformity and equal- 
ity in. business relations is en- 
titled “A bill to prohibit unfair 
discrimination between different 
sections, communities or locali- 
ties, unfair competition, and pro- 
viding penalties therefor.” The 
bill derives its chief significance 
from the fact that the author is 
Senator Moses E. Clapp, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, to which 


in the 
been 


committee this bill has, 
natural course of events, 
referred. 

The meat of the bill is con- 
tained in the first clause, which 
provides that any person, firm, 
company, association or corpora- 
tion engaged in commerce be- 
tween the United States and for- 
eign nations or among the sev- 
eral States “that shall, intention- 
ally or otherwise, for the purpose 
of destroying the business of a 
competitor or creating a monop- 
oly in any locality, discriminate 
between sections, communities or 
localities by selling a commodity 
at a lower rate in one section, 
community or locality than is 
charged for such commodity by 
said party in any other section, 
community or locality, after mak- 
ing due allowance for the differ- 
ence, if any, in the actual cost of 
transportation from the point of 
production if a raw product, or 
from the point of manufacture if 
a manufactured product, shall be 
deemed guilty of unfair discrimi- 
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nation, which is hereby prohibited 
and declared to be unlawful.” 

The second section of the bili 
stipulates punishment in the form 
of a fine of not more than $5,000 
or imprisonment not to exceed 
one year, or both. The third sec- 
tion of the bill provides that all 
contracts or agreements made in 
violation of this act shall be void 
and that moriey paid for any such 
commodity must be paid back. 

In one sense, such compulsory 
price uniformity is not an experi- 
ment and the bill just introduced 
would but extend to the entire 
United States the operation of a 
plan which has been in existence 
for some years past in the states 
of Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Senator Clapp drew 
his bill from the Minnesota law, 
to which it conforms very closely. 

State legislation on this subject 
in the states mentioned grew out 
of the conditions that formerly 
prevailed in the oil industry. The 
Standard Oil Company fought 


the new legislation, carrying the 
case to the highest courts, but the 
laws were affirmed; the Standard 
was compelled to reduce its’ prices 
at many points, and the upshot of 


the matter was that the inde- 
pendent oil dealers in the terri- 
tory mentioned have been enabled 
to build up a prosperous business 
on the basis of fair and open 
competition. 

In speaking of the bill just in- 
troduced in the Senate, Senator 
Clapp said to the representative 
of Printers’ INK: “This bill is 
aimed at one of the most iniqui- 
tous means of stifling competi- 
tion and one which in the end in- 
variably reacts upon the ultimate 
consumer, though he may have 
seemingly benefited temporarily 
by the price cutting. The object 
sought in this bill is also aimed 
at by several other measures now 
before our committee, but in the 
case of every one of these other 
bills this particular issue is com- 
plicated through connection with 
other subjects, such as the regu- 
lation of capital, and it occurred 
to me that were I to introduce 
the subject in its elementary form 
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and unhampered by other issues, 
there might be a chance of get- 
ting the bill through at this ses- 
sion.” 

As the new measure is inter- 
preted for Printers’ INK by its 
author, there is little chance that 
the bill, if enacted into a law, 
could directly affect competition 
between local merchants. In 
other words, this law would have 
no jurisdiction in the case of the 
“leaders” of.department stores or 
the cut prices of cut-rate mer- 
chants, unless some manufacturer 
or jobber located in another state 
was a party to such price cutting 
by granting to the merchant of- 
fering bargain retail prices a low- 
er wholesale rate than was ac- 
corded other retailers. It is easy 
to imagine circumstances, how- 
ever, under which such a law 
could be invoked against firms 
operating branches, agencies or 
chain stores in several states. 

Likewise, there is a probability 
that the law would hit certain 
manufacturers who, in order to 
dispose of their surplus output 
abroad, have been compelled (ow- 
ing to the competition in foreign 
countries) to make quotations 
that enable lower retail prices 
than are charged for the same 
class of articles here in the 
United States. 

It is just possible, too, that 
an occasional retailer might seek 
to invoke such a law to prevent 
a manufacturer from granting the 
jobber’s discount to the large re- 
tailer or department store—a 
practice that is regarded in many 
quarters as discrimination. Mail- 
order and catalogue houses would 
be debarred from making special 
concessions of any kind in cer- 
tain localities, and the whole in- 
fluence of the law would be fa- 
vorable to price maintenance. 


An ordinance is now in force in 
Seattle setting a fine of not more than 
$100 as punishment for advertising sales 
which misrepresent the valne or quality 
of any article offered. The ordinance 
was pushed by the advertising men of 
the city. 


o_—~ wow eo ow 

The H. K. McCann Company. of New 
York, has opened a_ Detroit office. 
Gleason Murphy has been made the 
Detroit representative of the company. 
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What is its Capital? 


The visible assets of a publishing business—furniture, ma- 
chinery and a few accounts. 





“How much are we offered, gentlemen?” 
bring? » 
You know the answer. 


What’ll they 


The Hill-Publishing Company is in business for keeps—it’s built on 
the bedrock of good will. 


That is its capital. 


First of all, the good-will of readers that binds them to the paper, 
makes them believers in its ability to give the most and best infor- 
mation. 


Then the good-will of advertisers. 


Not a love-match necessarily. 


It is better to be known as a result producer than a “perfect dear.” 


Our main work is to make the best engineering papers in the five 


fields we aim to cover—all else is subordinate. 


Then to sell a service that brings results to advertisers. 








HE five quality 

circulation engineer- 
ing weeklies of the Hill 
Publishing Co. are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 
Devoted to Metal Min- 


ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000. 


Engineering News 
(1874) 

The Standard Paper of 

Civil Engineering. Cir- 
culation 19,000, 


American Machinist 
(1877) 
Devoted to the Work 


of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 24,500, 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and_ Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,000, 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 11,000, 








To do this on the square—one rate for 
all the people. 


To open the place wide and invite in- 
spection of lists and methods. © 


To tell exactly what an advertiser is 
buying—what positions are held by sub- 
scribers. 


There may be something else a rea- 
sonable advertiser can ask—what is it, 
anyway? 


If your product “belongs” in one or 
more of the papers, why not put the 
whole problem up to the Make-It-Pay 
Department? 


You'll have the best that’s in twelve 
well-equipped advertising men focussed 
onto your proposition and from them 
get an analysis, acampaign and the copy. 


It won’t cost you one red cent now nor 
hereafter, and won't obligate you in any 
way at any time. 


This phrase may smell stale, but—‘“do 
it now.” 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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They all have money 
to buy your wares 
A resumé of an investigation made for us by The D. P. Jones 


Mercantile Agency of Pittsburgh, of the first hundred names 
on the Pittsburgh subscription list of 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 





of the 100 have h h 


holds, only 6 being single and unattached. 


of the 100 own their homes, valuations of which are as follows: 


at less than $10,000 
at 10,000 
at 15,000 
at 20,000 


11 at $25,000 
6 at 30,000 
1 at 35,000 
1 at 40,000 


3 at $70,000 

3 at 100,000 

3 at more than $100,000 
8 valuation not stated 


OCCUPATIONS WERE SHOWN TO BE AS FOLLOWS: 


Presidents 

Vice-Presidents 

Director 

Secretaries and Treasurers 
General Manager 

Managers 

Proprietor 

Members firms of Brokers 
Member firm of Wholesale Grocers 
Member firm of Live Stock Brokers 
Financier 

Insurance Broker 

Real Estate Operators 

Coal and Coke Operator 
Executor 

Adviser to Dept. Store 
Haberdasher 

Manufacturer’s Agent 
Superintendents 

Advertising Writer and Agent 
Engineers 

Chemist 


4 Claim Agent for Railroad 
1 District Passenger Agent 
1 Modiste 
1 Traveling Salesman 
1 Cashier Post Office 
2 Clerks 
1 Employee, capacity not stated 
5 Physicians 
4 Attorneys 
1 Dramatic Critic 
1 Dentist 
1 Railroad Engineer 
1 Electrician 
1 School Teacher 
1 Saieswoman 
1 Bookkeeper 
1 Stenographer 
1 Laborer 
and 
19 not actively engaged in business 


100 


17 of the above are associated with two or more concerns. 
A statement giving complete details sent on request. 


Advertising Department 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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The Possible Market 











THE DISTRIBUTION OF 


OUR FOREIGN POPU- 
LATION 


MOVEMENTS OF AN IMPORTANT PART 
OF THE POPULATION WHICH AN 
ADVERTISER SHOULD TAKE INTO 
RECKONING—STATES WHERE THE 
FOREIGN 
THE NATIVE 
PROPORTION OF 
THE SOUTH 


INCREASE—SMALL 
NEWCOMERS IN 


By Waldon Faweett. 


General advertisers who study 
the possible market are coming to 
realize more and more the tre- 
mendous potentialities in con- 
sumer demand of our enormous 
foreign population. As one of 
numerous straws which show 
which way the wind is blowing. 
attention may be called to the 
manner in which the foreign-born 
buyers have been played up in the 
last two issues of the house-organ 
of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. To be sure, a manu- 
facturer of phonographs and of 
vocal records in a score of for- 
eign languages has, obviously, a 
line particularly well adapted to 
exploitation in this market, but 
with such a field awaiting the 
harvester it would appear well 
worth the while of every manu- 
facturer to cater to this trade. 

The large proportion of for- 
eign-born among our population 
is certain to prove a surprise to 
the person who has not investi- 
gated the subject, even though he 
has become accustomed to hear- 
ing the United States referred to 
as the “melting pot of the world,” 
and has been cognizant of the in- 
termittent agitation for the re- 
striction of immigration. The 
latest United States census 
statistics show that consider- 
ably more than 13,000,000 peo- 
ple or more than 14 per cent 
of our total population are for- 
eign-born whites. Furthermore 
during the past decade this for- 
eign-born white population has in- 
creased much more rapidly than 


INFLUX HAS EXCEEDED . 


the native white population,—half 
as much again, in percentage, to 
be exact. And finally there is the 
circumstance that of our native 
white population upward of one- 
third have foreign parents, but 
this native population of foreign 
parentage is increasing a trifle 
less rapidly than the population of 
native parentage. 

Significant as is the extent and 
growth of the foreign population 
the interest of the practical ad- 
vertiser in the glittering generali- 
ties may well be overshadowed by 
his concern as to the distribution 
of this foreign population; the 
trend of recent immigration, and 
the relative strength of the dif- 
ferent nationalities in our cosmo- 
politan community. These are 
the factors upon which must de- 
pend any specialization in adver- 
tising and marketing. And there 
are, cross-currents or contradic- 
tory conditions which might tend 
to mislead an advertiser if he 
does not examine closely inte the 
situation. For example it wiil be 
found that it is not safe to assume 
that the greatest percentage of 
current increase in foreign popu- 
lation is in those states which 
have the greatest aggregate of 
foreign-born residents. On the 
other hand there are certain sec- 
tions of the country which have 
boasted of the influx of desirable 
foreign immigration iw recent 
years, but which are disclosed by 
the cold figures to have as yet 
only a fraction of the foreign 
numerical strength of some of the 
states bordering on the Atlantic. 
In other words the advertiser in 
wading through the mass of fig- 
sures put out by our foreign lan- 
guage publications will do well to 
sharply differentiate between rel- 
ative increase and actual numeri- 
cal strength in any field where the 
foreign population is to be reck- 
oned with. 


WHERE FOREIGN POPULATION IS 
GREATEST 


The foreign element in our pop- 
ulation is proportionately greatest 
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RECENT IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


BY TERRITORIAL 


DIVISIONS 





eth Total 
Division. 
waite, 


foreign-born 


--Time of arrival in United States— 
Before 
January 1, 
1901. 


January 1, 1901, to 
April 15, 1910 
Number. Per cent. 





Continental U. 8 
New England Div 
Middle Atlantic Div 
East North Central Div 
West North Central Div 
South Atlantic Div 
East Scuth Central Div. 
West South Atlantic Div 
Mountain Div. 

Pacific Div. 


436, 910 
861,448 


5,000,098 
684,473 
2,155,772 
1,012,417 
401,585 
118,943 
21,089 
115,307 
175,974 


546,910 314,538 








in the New England States and in 
New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, of the Middle Atlantic 
States. In each of these two 
general geographic divisions the 
white persons of foreign birth 
and those of foreign  paren- 
tage constitute one-half or 
more of the total population. 
This foreign element also consti- 
tutes from two-fifths to one-half 
the total population in that big 
slice of the country embracing 
Ohio, Indiana, Iillinois, Michigan 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Kansas; in 
the Rocky Mountain States; "and 
on the Pacific Coast. 

It will be understood that this 
showing is made when the states 
are grouped in geographic divis- 
ions and the state of affairs in a 
division docs not always hold 
good in the case of each particu- 
lar state in that division. It is in 
such cases that we find the con- 
tradictions above mentioned. For 
instance, Maine and Missouri and 
Kansas are all states which, 
judged by the statistical company 
they keep, would be expected to di- 
vide their population almost equal- 
ly between the foreign element and 
the native, and yet as a matter of” 
fact in each of these three states 
more than two-thirds of the total 
population are native whites of 
native parentage. 

Or, viewing the situation from 
the opposite angle, we find quite a 
few states where in individual 
commonwealths the foreign ele- 
ment constitutes a percentage of 
the state population away above 


the average for the group of 
states in that locality. As a case 
in point take Minnesota, where 
71.5 per cent of the population 
is foreign, or North Dakota, 
where the foreign element is more 
than 70.5 per cent of the whole. 
Nor is such preponderance con- 
fined to the Scandanavian strong- 
hold in the Northwest. Rhode 
Island, our smallest state and one 
of the meccas of the leisure rich, 
has the surprising foreign quota 
of nearly 69 per cent of the total 
population, and in_ intellectual 
Massachusetts the foreign element 
comprises 66 per cent or nearly 
two-thirds of the total number of 
inhabitants. Other states where 
the residents of foreign birth or 
parentage outnumber the native 
white ponulation include Wiscon- 
sin, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Michigan, South Dakota, 
Montana, Utah and Illinois. In 
passing, it is interesting to note 
that the large foreign population 
of New York and Chicago aids 
to bring up the average of the 
two states in which these cities 
are located, but oddly enough 
there is no such influence ex- 
erted by Philadelphia where the 
foreign population is proportion- 
ately much smaller than in either 
of the other cities comprising the 
“big three.” 


RECENT TENDENCIES OF IM MIGRA- 
TION 


Every reader of the newspapers 
has had it repeatedly brought 
home to him that since the dawn 
of the present century foreign im- 
migration to the United States 
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F you haven’t as yet received 
our prospectus descriptive of 


The Poultry Annual 


of Farm and Home 
(Appearing February 1 Next) 
better send at once for a copy, for 
you'll find it of intense interest 
and you should know about this 
big feature number. No matter 
what you have to sell, if it’s of 
ordinary interest to any member of 
a farm family at other times, you 
can depend upon it being of interest 
to the prosperous, ready - buying 
readers of this feature number. Over 


600,000 Circulation 


guaranteed. A _ proved result- 
bringer for advertisers. Forms close 
Jan. 13th. Address nearest office. 


The Phelps Publishing Co. 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
691 Oneida Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Aberdeen, South Dakota 
326 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
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has struck a new gait, but unless 
he has been digging into the dry 
figures that have recently come 
from the United States Census 
Bureau the advertiser may not ap- 
preciate that in a number of states 
the foreign influx has completely 
overshadowed the native increase. 
Indeed in the group of states 
comprising New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania,—surely a 
rich and representative market- 
place—the toreign-born popula- 
tion increased during the past 
decade more than 46 per cent, 
whereas the native population 
made a gain of only 19 per cent. 

Quite as important as the mere 
magnitude of the foreign invasion 
is the distribution of the new- 
comers. An analysis of the 
figures is likely to result in some 
surprises. They will show, for 
one thing, what a tendency there 
is on the part of the foreigners to 
concentrate in the localities where 
their countrymen who have pre- 
ceded them to this country have 
found homes. Then again it is 
disclosed that those sections of 
the country which have been, ac- 
cording to popular opinion, the 
objective of most of the newcom- 
ers have not in reality received 
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the greatest numbers of the aliens. 
To be sure, the percentage of in- 
crease has, in some instances, been 
formidable, but when it comes to 
actual numbers of new residents 
the South and the West do not 
compare with some of the locali- 
ties in the effete East. 

Of the five million new arrivals 
who have reached this country 
since January 1, 1901, consider- 
ably more than two million, or, to 
be exact, 43 per cent have set- 
tled in the states of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
About half as many or a little 
over 20 per cent have established 
themselves in the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. New England  ob- 
tained nearly 14 per cent of all 
those who landed, and thus we 
find that the states lying north of 
the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi River have assimilated an 
aggregate of more than 77 per 
cent of all the immigrants who 
have come to this country since 
the year 1900, leaving less than 
one-quarter of the whole number 
of newcomers to be distributed 
among all the other states of the 
Union,—and this, too, in spite of 
the fact that it is the states south 





NATIONALITY OF 


OUR FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION. 





Country. 


1910. 1900. Increase.! 





Total Foreign-born white 
Austria-Hungary 
Austria 
Hungary 
Germany 
Great Britain 
England 
Scotland 
Wales 
Ireland 
Italy 
Russia and Finland. 


Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
Norway 
Sweden 
Denmark 
Other Europe 
France 
Greece 
Holland 
Switzerland 
All other 
Canada and Newfoundland 
Mexico 
All other countries 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


13,342,500 


10,213,817 
636,968 
491,259 
145,709 

2,813,413 
1,166,863 
839,830 


3,128,683 
1,021,732 
698,941 
322,791 
—314,213 


69,855 76,645 
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of the Ohio and west of the Mis- 
sissippi which are popularly sup- 
posed to attract most of those 
who cross the Atlantic in quest of 
fortune. ; 

To pursue the same subject far- 
ther it may be worth while to 
compare the preferences of the 
newcomers among the immigrants 
with what might be termed the 
more mature judgment of the 
older immigrants,—those who ar- 
rived here prior to 1901, and who 
have presumably settled them- 
selves by this time in the en- 
vironment that appeals most 
strongly to them. New England 
seems to hold her own on this 
score,—that is, the proportion of 
the older immigrants resident 
there is just about the same as of 
the newcomers who select it as 
a home. On the other hand the 
group of states comprising Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin appear to be suffering 
a slight loss in favor. Nearly 
one-fourth of all the older immi- 
grants are residents there, but 
only about one-fifth of the new- 
comers were attracted to that sec- 
tion. But New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania form a mag- 
net of growing power. Of the 
older immigrants 32 per cent or a 
little less than one-third of the 
total have remained in these three 
states, but as above mentioned 43 
per cent of the newcomers have 
elected to establish themselves 
there. 


QUEER TWISTS IN DISTRIBUTION OF 
POPULATION 


There have been some queer 
twists in the recent distribution 


of our foreign population. The 
most conspicuous example is af- 
forded by the state of West Vir- 
ginia where the newcomers con- 
stitute the astonishing proportion 
of more than 65 per cent of the 
total foreign element, the largest 
proportion to be found in any 
state. But whereas West Vir- 
ginia has received such a heavy 
addition to her foreign population 
she is the only state in that sec- 
tion of the country which has 
gained a noticeably large propor- 
tion of recent immigrants. In- 
deed, other states in the South 
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If Your Weather Map of Sales 


shows a low pressure area at the 
mouth of the Mississippi it is 
your own fault, and you have at 
your command a swift and sure 
method of overcoming this sales- 
vacuum. To wit: 


The New Orleans 


Item 


This was typically. limelighted 
at a motor cycle factory, when 
their New Orleans agent called. 

This manufacturer by. the way, 
is a magazine advertiser. Many 
of his agents, the men who make 
sales, put their money in the 
newspapers. 

This New Orleans agent was a 
star performer, and _ therefore 
the special pet of the Sales Man- 
ager, who wanted to know the 
secret of his success for the bene- 
fit of the whole organization. 

The agent said there was no 
secret. At least it was an “open 
secret.” He advertises liberally 
in the NEW ORLEANS ITEM. 
It had “done wonders” for him. 
(This is his language, not ours.) 

He was quite content to go on 
as he had been doing, without 
asking any favors from the fac- 
tory. 

But the manufacturer was so 
impressed with the New Orleans 
showing that he decided to work 
that territory to the limit. 

Without any solicitation on the 
part of the agent or ourselves. 
he went into the ITEM of his 
own accord. 

For the moral of this fact-story 
see the undersigned, 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
‘ Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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Atlantic division show a rather 
smaller proportion of newcomers 
than the country — generally. 
Apropos the failure of the South 
to measure up to the expectations 
in some quarters in the matter of 
immigration gains it may be per- 
tinent to quote the opinion of one 
of the leading officials of the 
United States Bureau of Immi- 
gration who said a few days ago: 
“The South evidently wants im- 
migrants of the best class, and she 
has need of them and opportuni- 
ties to offer them but she has not 
as yet put her shoulder to the 
wheel to attract them.” 

States which follow close after 
West Virginia’s lead in attracting 
immigrants in numbers beyond the 
ratio of the foreign element in 
years gone by include Arizona, 
Wyoming and New Mexico. Of 
course, New York, Pennsylvania 


and New Jersey have places in ‘ 


this list and so likewise have 
Florida, Nevada, Montana, Con- 
necticut and Ohio. But it must 
be ever borne in mind the in- 


creases expressed by percentages 
are merely relative increases. In 


actual number of immigrants the 
influx into New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey surpasses 
the lumped accessions of a dozen 
or more of the western states. 
Certain states stand out conspic- 
uously as having received but few 
additions to the foreign popula- 
tion. These states include Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Kentucky, Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin. 

One of the points of signifi- 
cance to advertisers that has been 
brought out by recent govern- 
mental investigations is that the 
present tide of immigration con- 
tains a far greater proportion 
than formerly of persons who 
merely seek temporary residence 
in the United States, and who 
sooner or later return to their 
native lands. In this category 
are to be placed all those foreign- 
ers who return home whenever 
a prolonged strike is threatened 
in the coal mines or the steel 
mills, and some of whom never 
come back to America, as well 
as those foreigners whose ambi- 
tion is to win a competence in 


America in order to return hom: 
and retire upon an income that 
makes them independent. In 
either case the foreigner, thoug!: 
a consumer while here of food 
clothing and other necessities, is 
not to be regarded as a perma- 
nent customer nor one who is 
likely to spend much money for 
house furnishings, conveniences, 
etc., to say nothing of luxuries. 


NATIONS REPRESENTED AS SHOW- 
ING TASTES 


The nationality of our foreign 
born population and particularl 
the latest arrivals is manifestly 
important in its bearing upon the 
advertising and merchandising 
situation. During the years from 
1821 to 1870 natives of Germany 
Great Britain, Ireland, Scandi- 
navia and Canada together con- 
tributed substantially nine-tenths 
of all the immigrants to this 
country, but since 1870 their pro- 
portion of the total number has 
steadily declined until during the 
past decade these countries fur- 
nished little more than one-fifth 
of our newly adopted citizens. 
On the other hand, the procession 
of immigrants from Austria- 
Hungary, Italy and Russia that 
constituted less than one per cent 
of the total in the years from 1821 
to 1870 has rapidly expanded in 
recent years until it represented 
nearly two-thirds of the total 
during the datest ten-year period. 

The change that has taken place 
in the representation of the dif- 
ferent nationalities explains in 
part at least some of the signifi- 
cant phases of the present dis- 
tribution of our foreign popula- 
tion. The Germans, the Scandi- 
navians and others who came in 
great numbers years ago were 
ready and willing to go far afield 
if they did not actually under- 
take a conquest of the wilderness. 
On the other hand, many of the 
latter-day recruits to our popula- 
tion—notably those from Russia, 
—are, in America, essentially ur- 
ban residents, and show the most 
marked tendency to foregather 
with their relatives, friends and 
fellow-countrymen in those sec- 
tions of our cities which they have 
all but pre-empted for their own. 
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Why The Breeder’s Gazette? 


There are a number of reasons, but please note the fol- 
lowing: 


1912 was a remarkable year in that there were no crop 
failures of any consequence, but there are never any total 
crop failures on The Breeder’s Gazette farms. 


This for the very simple reason that unlike the farmer who 
confines his operations to practically one line—the grain 
grower; the one who specializes in fruit or vegetables—The 
Breeder’s Gazette farmer raises al] of the above in addition 
to hay, alfalfa, oats, and in fact, all the forage plants, to- 
gether with cattle, horses, sheep and swine, to say nothing of 
poultry. ‘ 


If he has no corn to feed or sell, there is always a sub- 
stitute at hand. His live stock crop is marketable every day. 
There 1s never an hour that he cannot find a buyer for his 
lambs, pigs or whatever he may have ready for the market. 
He is, therefore, an all-the-year-round buyer. 


The first copy of The Gazette was printed December 1, 
1881. There are a great many homes in the cornbelt to which 
The Breeder’s Gazette has been a continuous weekly visitor 


since that date, and always on invitation. 


Think what this intimate acquaintance, covering more than 
a quarter of a century, means to the advertiser who is seek- 
ing a business relationship with its readers. Our clientage 
knows that when. an advertisement appears in The Breeder’s 
Gazette we consider the advertiser responsible. 


Gazette advertising is clean advertising. 





The publishers will consider it a privilege to place a recent 
issue in the hands of anyone interested in a high-class farm 
paper. Please address 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


“‘The Farmer’s Greatest Paper” 
542 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


or or 


George W. Herbert, Inc. BR EaD yc Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
First National Bank Building er iy 41 Park Row 
Chicago, Illinois New York, N. Y. 
__—_— 
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To many persons in business 
who esteem the Germans, the 
Irish and the Welsh most desir- 
able customers it is doubtless a 
matter of sincere regret that 
these three nationalities are de- 
creasing in the United States. 
Mind you this is not merely a 
percentage or proportionate de- 
crease. It is an actual decrease. 
The last census showed fewer 
natives of Germany, fewer natives 
of Ireland, and fewer natives of 
Wales in America than were 
enumerated by the preceding cen- 
sus. This means, of course, that 
the newcomers from these coun- 
tries are not even numerous 
enough to counterbalance the 
death rate among the older im- 
migrants from the same lands. 
Our British-born population is 
growing slightly, thanks, prob- 
ably, to immigration from Scot- 
land, and there continues a grati- 
fying increase in the number of 
natives of Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark,—immigrants that are 
usually welcomed as permanent 
residents and prospective solid 
citizens. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
distribution of our foreign popu- 
lation is supplied by the spread 
of the “colony” idea. The Ital- 
ians and other Southern Europe- 
ans are especially prone to dwell 
in colonies not only in the large 
cities but in the agricultural re- 
gions. Thus we find numerous such 
communities in the fruit-growing 
districts of California; in Texas 
and North Carolina where the oc- 
cupation is truck gardening, etc.; 
and in the Ozark Mountains of 
Arkansas where the Italians are 
attaining phenomenal success in 
apple growing. 


++ 
HE GOT THE HABIT 

A young couple had been blessed 
with the advent of a little son, and the 
wife, at dinner one evening, said: 

“What shall we name our darling, 
Jim?” 

Jim wrinkled his brow and replied: 

“Well, I submit Childa, Firstbornia, 
Theoboi, Allours, Sunne, Ourown, Our- 
ownson——” 

But at this point his wife shut’ him 
up. He could, of course, have kept on 
indefinitely. You see, he was one of 
those advertisement writers who invent 
new names for breakfast foods, tinned 
og and patent medicines.—St. Helens 
Mist. 


WASTED LITERATURE 


BarcaLo ManuFActurinG Co, 

Metal Beds, i and Bedding. 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It has been pointed out to me very 
forcibly that there is a tremendou: 
waste of expense through printed mat 
ter, sample letters, etc., being mailed 
to one who can have no interest in them 
whatever, 

I am the trustee of a sone in 
bankruptcy, the company being placed 
in the hands of a receiver last May, or 
over seven months ago, and since that 
time to guess at it, I should say that 
over 2,000 pieces of mail matter of an 
advertising nature have found their 
a i to the scrap basket, via my desk. 

thought at first a revision of lists 
would lessen the number of pieces com 
ing in, but after all this time has 
elapsed, I find that from three to ten 
pieces come in in each mail, and there 
are three mails a day. Think of al! 
this waste! I doubt. very much if, when 
all things are taken into account, < 
letter, using a two-cent stamp, can be 
placed in the hands of a prospective 
purchaser much under ten cents, and if 
each piece of printed matter is charged 
with its proportionate cost as a whole, 
there is some cost here. 

What is the trouble? 

It may be thought that I should re 
fuse to accept the pieces of mail in 
which I am not interested, but this is 
impractical, for I might return just the 
wrong rt It must, therefore, be a 
matter of frequent revision of mailing 


lists. 


This is not written to suggest a 
method, but rather to call attention to 
a waste of energy and money in send- 
ing advertising matter of any kind to 
any one who can have no interest in the 
thing advertised. I»might conclude by 
saying that among the most extravagant 
are publishers of trade papers, adver 
tising their magazines, and which maga- 
zines I have refused to receive for the 
usual reasons. 

E. J. Barcato, 
President. 


(Or — 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS’ IOWA 
CONVENTIONS 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
Iowa have arranged three conventions 
for the winter. As now planned they 
will all be held in February at Des 
Moines, Cedar Rapids and Waterloo. 

Officers of the association for_ the 
present season are as follows: Presi 
dent, J. L. Mattson, of Cedar Rapids, 
vice-president, R. L. Dunlap, of Iowa 
City; second vice-president, E 
Kiester, of Waterloo; secretary, H. M 
Harwood, of Iowa City; treasurer, J. C 
Young, of Cedar Rapids. 


es 


Henry P. Wall, one of the official 
solicitors of the Poster Advertising As 
sociation, has moved his New York of 
fice from 320 Fifth ave to the Fift! 
Avenue Building. 
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ATMOSPHERE AND READ- 
ABILITY 


HarrissurG, Pa., Dec. 9, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Enclosed find an ad from the current 
issue of a magazine which is a. fine 
example of “how not to do it.” 

Any advertiser who expects this ad 


BORD ND UIs 
LMA NE 


to be read without the reader losing 
his eyesight has several guesses com- 
ing. 

There have been many criticisms of 
such small type on gray backgrounds, 
and of the difficulty of reading them, 
but the enclosed “takes the whole ba- 
kery.” Ettwoop T. Naytor. 


——_—$- ————— ' 
NEW OFFICERS LOS ANGELES AD 
CLUB 


The Los Angeles Ad Club recently | 


elected officers as follows: President, 


Ernest Ingold, assistant to the president | 
of the Los Angeles Investment Com- | 


pany; first vice-president, Roger M. An- 


drews, assistant to the president of the | 


Citizens’ Trust & Savings Bank; second 


vice-president, H. L. Stilwell, advertis- | 
ing manager, the Jevne Company; third | 


vice-president, Harold Janss, secretary, 
Janss Investment Company; secretary- 
treasurer, ¥ dams, advertising 
manager, Coulter Dry Goods Company. 
_ Additions to the board of directors 
include S. W. Botsford, manager, Pa- 
cific Railways Advertising Company; 
A. Carman Smith, president, Newitt Ad- 
vertising Agency; H. S. Carroll, adver- 
tising manager, Broadway Department 
Store; E. K. Hoak, Southwestern_repre- 
sentative, Sunset Magazine; O. W. 
Leonard, advertising manager, C. H. 
Baker Shee Company; C. H. Mann, 
Southwest manager, American Express 
Company. 








The Standard Paper for 
Business Stutionery 


| alle not the way 

your letter looks 
when you sign it— 
it’s the way it looks 
when read, that ac- 
counts for the dif- 
ference in quality 
and cost of station- 


Write on your present letterhead 
for Old Hampshire Bond Book of 
Specimens. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


‘Made a little better than 
seems necessary.” 
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BRANDED COFFEE ADVER- 
TISER FINDS NEW 
OUTLET 


In several thousand high- 
class drug stores throughout the 
country this winter, “G. Washing- 
ton’s Instant Coffee,” one of the 
advertised products of the G. 
Washington Sales Company, is 
being sold at soda water foun- 
tains as the result of this con- 
cern’s campaign to help indirectly 
the sales of its distributing gro- 
cers. The argument to the drug- 
gist is simple. It merely sug- 
gests to him that by adding “In- 
stant Coffee” to his list of hot 
drinks he may find one more 


It is Summertime 
at our Fountain 


The world may be cold and cheer- 
less elsewhere but at our fountain 
it’s just as warm and cozy asa 
sun parlor in a Southern California 
bungalow. Come in and:try a 
cup of 


Staotriglns 


INSTANT COFFEE 


Its steaming hot goodness drives 
away the chill and leaves you 
warm through and through. It 
is delicious because it is pure and 
is freshly made in the cup just 
for you. ONLY 5¢. 

Then there’s our other steaming 
hot drinks, chocolate, bouillon 
and consomme all of which are 
good and wholesome and will help 
you defy Jack Frost. 











COPY TO DEVELOP NEW OUTLET 


profitable excuse for keeping his 
fountain open all winter, without 
the purchase of expensive coffee 
boilers, 

Several brands of coffee have 
been distributed recently to be 
sold by drug stores as a side line, 
and noteworthy campaigns along 
this line are being conducted by 


INK 


the United Drug Company, B. 
Fischer & Co., and others. The 
move of the G. Washington Sales 
Company in seeking to reach 
druggists, however, is a novel 
one, since the druggist only sells 
the cooked product and is not a 
competing element with the gro- 
cer. In reality, he may be said 
to reinforce the grocer’s sales by 
interesting customers in “Instant 
Coffee” as sold by the cup, and 
sending them to the grocer to buy 
it by the package. 

The G. Washington Sales Com- 
pany’s campaign has been effect- 
ively carried out by the use of 
electrotypes and signs for drug- 
gists, offered in an attractive 
booklet, with the title, “How to 
Make a Soda Fountain Pay All 
Winter.” The company has been 
unusually successful in obtaining 
distribution in the grocery field, 
by employing professional demon- 
trators and following this with 
forceful consumer advertising. 
The novel form of demonstra- 
tion, in which the druggist acts 
as the introducer of the product, 
promises results that will be in- 
teresting to watch. 


+o————_———_ 
HOW HE KEEPS HIS “PRINTERS’ 
INK” DATA 


738 Broap STREET. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 17, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Here’s one you can pass on to others 
if you think it-is a good one. 

In reading Printers’ INK I am more 
interested in articles which treat on cer- 
tain phases of advertising than the class 
in which I may never become engaged 
or have any experience; so, in-order to 
cull the best and most useful to me, I 
blue pencil such sketches that I may 
wish to refer to in the future. These 
articles may be peculiar or difficult cam- 
paigns, special copy illustrations, how 
some have overcome public prejudice, 
facts concerning certain manufacturer’s 
or their products, etc. At the year’s 
end my assistant dissects each of the 
issues, lays the pages together, numbers 
them, and prepares.an index of the 
topics treated on these pages; then with 
a long awl I bore four holes in the back 
edge of these leaves, run two staples 
through, clinch them, insert two fly 
leaves, clap on a neat strong cover, glue 
it, stamp the back edge, and I have a 
valuable new volume added to my ad- 
vertising and reference library. 

This makes a book less than two 
inches in thickness, takes up less room 
than the whole fifty-two numbers of 
Printers’ InxK, and contains the facts, 
which I want to refer to, in a handy and 
accessible form. 

Georce WItrrep WaicHr, 
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Will You Help — 
Fight the Oldfield 
Bill? 


This Association urges every man connected with 
advertising—manufacturer, agent and publisher—to 
immediately aid in the opposition to the Oldfield Bill, 
which will be voted on by Congress soon. 


The passage of that bill would be a severe blow to - 
all advertising, as Section 2 proposes to make im- 
possible the fixing and maintaining of prices on 
patented articles. It would be a misfortune of far- 
reaching effect to have the American Congress de- 
clare itself on the wrong side of this issue, for it 
would spread the impression that price regulation 
by the manufacturer was outlawed and would start 
an onslaught of price cutting on both patented and 
unpatented goods as well as influencing the Courts 
in their judgments on all price agreements and price- 
maintaining systems. 


Write letters of protest immediately to your Con- 
gressmen and Senators, referring to the bill as H. RB 
Bill No. 23417. 


Your attention is called to articles in the January 2d 
issue of Leslie’s Weekly on this subject by Thomas 
Edison and Wm. H. Ingersoll. 


A limited number of copies of an 8-page Bulletin 
just issued by the A. N. A. M will be sent upon 
request to those interested and additional data 
will be supplied to publishers who are willing to 
co-operate with us in this protest. , 


Association of National 
Advertising Managers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Fe Have No Lies to 
LeH of Others—Just 
Some Truths About 


Ourselves 


Following up the little lies of envy is waste 
effort—In time they kill each other off and leave 
their sponsors on the broken reed of lost confidence.— 
Those who bear false witness against their neighbor 
succeed only in giving very direct evidence against 
themselves. 


The average net paid circulation of THE EVENING MAIL for a 
period of six months ending November 30, 1912, was 186,744. 

This is the average for six days a week, exclusive of copies that 
are complimentary, exclusive of those that are furnished advertisers 
and agencies, exclusive of those used for service. 

If copies thus furnished were added to the net paid circulation (and 
there is no valid reason why they should not be) the daily average 
for six days a week would be 189,407. 

The Saturday Evening Mail, with its illustrated Magazine, is sold 
at five cents up to 4 o’clock, after which hour it can be had at one 
cent without the Illustrated Magazine. 

Naturally the five-cent price reduces the net paid circulation for 
Saturday and lessens the six-day average. 

The average circulation five days a week (Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday), exclusive of all free copies, for the 
past six months was 148 789. 

The distribution of the circulation is 8734 per cent in New York 
City and 12% per cent in the country. 





THE EVENING MAIL. 


“*One paper in the home is worth a thousand on the highway’’ 
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THIS IS A HIGHER PERCENTAGE OF CONCENTRATED 
CIRCULATION THAN CAN BE SHOWN BY ANY OTHER NEW 
YORK EVENING NEWSPAPER. 

ADVERTISERS WANTING TO GET 100 PER CENT EFFI- 
CIENCY AMONG THE WORTH WHILE PEOPLE OF NEW 
YORK CITY, MUST USE A PAPER WHICH, LIKE THE EVEN- 
ain BULKS ITS CIRCULATION WITHIN A SPECIFIED 
AREA. 

The above circulation figures are certified to by a recognized author- 
ity—the DATA CIRCULATION AUDIT COMPANY of NEWARK, 
N. J. The Data Company has already certified to the circulation of 
110 other newspapers in this country besides The Evening Mail. Its 
chief actuary is Mr. C. Goodwin Turner, who for many years was the 
auditor of the Association of American Advertisers, and in that 
capacity audited and certified the circulation figures of The Evening 
Mail a year ago. 

At that time, for a period of six months, ending October 31, 1911, 
the audit showed an average net paid circulation of 103,514 for six 
days a week. The month of October, 1911, showed an average of 
115677. These figures were of net paid circulation exclusive of all 
free copies. 

There has been a CONTINUOUS increase in the average net paid 
circulation of The Evening Mail for several years, but during 1912 
the increase has been somewhat above the average, which reflects the 
cumulative influence of steady expansion without sensation and with- 
out schemes. 


The advertising supremacy of The Evening Mail, in its field, HAS 
BEEN MAINTAINED FOR A PERIOD OF FOUR YEARS, 
ELEVEN MONTHS, FOURTEEN DAYS, as is proven by the fol- 
lowing figures (showing the number of lines printed), furnished by 
the statistical department of the New York Evening Post. the last 
report ending with the semi-monthly December statement of date 
December 14: 


1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 
Co es 2,941,312 3,865,550 4,258,133 4,596,829 4,556,135 
OBE 5-640 2 803,297 3,412,981 3,737,935 4,190,283 4,496,898 
SUED, isrearen ate 2,229,588 2,342,871 2,633,003 2,903,403 2,911 341 
POSE 3c oe 2,607,847 2,731 298 3,432,052 3,462,980 3;151,786 


The Evening Mail is FIRST, in its field, in NET PAID CIRCU- 
LATION. 

The Evening Mail is FIRST, in its field, both in volume of adver- 
tising printed and in the net revenue received therefrom. 

The Evening Mail is THIRD in average net paid circulation among 
all the evening newspapers of New York—the Evening Journal and 
Evening World alone exceeding it. 

The Evening Mail has made this uninterrupted progress by attend- 
ing to its own affairs. thus giving its readers and advertisers alike the 
benefit of its exclusive efforts and energies. 

The Evening Mail wastes no time worrying or lying about its 
neighbors. 


203 Broadway, New York 


“One paper in the home is worth a thousand on the highway”’ 
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DEALERS UNITE TO MAKE 
MANUFACTURERS PAY 
FOR WINDOWS 


SOME 600 CHICAGO DRUGGISTS, HALF 
THE RETAILERS IN THAT LINE IN 
THE CITY, ORGANIZE TO SECURE 
REVENUE FROM THEIR WINDOW 
AND STORE SPACE—THREE 4ANU- 
FACTURERS THUS FAR INTERESTED 
—PUSHING STAPLE GOODS, TOO 


National advertisers in the drug 
line who have had the use of deal- 
ers’ windows to display their 
goods will not be pleased at a re- 
cent trade development in Chicago. 
This is a movement on the part 
of 600 retail druggists, about half 
of the total number in the city, 
to secure revenue from their win- 
dow and selling space and pro- 
mote the selling power of both. 

The incorporation papers were 
taken out last May by James P. 
Crowley, B. A. C. Holzer and 


others, but the officers have been 
occupied with details of organiza- 
tion, and did not get around to the 


real work until September. 

Manufacturers naturally have 
not been enthusiastic over the pro- 
posal to make them pay for what 
they have generally had the free 
use of and what they must regard 
the dealers as singularly obtuse in 
making or seeking to make them 
pay for. Three manufacturers, 
however, not of national repute, 
have yielded to the solicitations of 
the druggists and made arrange- 
ments with them: The Wavenlock 
Company, of Detroit, manufactur- 
ing a hair tonic, which took 500 
windows; the S. R. Moss Cigar 
Company, of Lancaster, Pa., which 
took 500 windows to display its 
Flor de Moss Cigar, and the A. G. 
Morse Candy Company, of Chi- 
cago, which also took 500 win- 
dows. The prices paid by each of 
these manufacturers was approxi- 
mately $3,500 or $7 a window. 

The S. R. Moss Cigar Company 
reports that it sold some 302,000 
ten-cent cigars and 100,000 five- 
cent cigars through the windows 
in five weeks’ time, and has got a 
foothold in a market it had not 
previously entered. 

The basis upon which the deal- 


ers entered the co-operative asso- 
ciation is the payment of $10 and 
the receipt of.75 per cent of the 
amount paid by manufacturers for 
window and store space. The 
membership fee, it is thus seen, 
furnished the association $5,000 
working capital and enabled it to 
employ a solicitor. : 

The prices for the windows 
as fixed by the association range 
from $4 to $15, the average being 
about $7. The prices are based on 
geographical location, size of traf- 
fic, lighting and other consider- 
ations. 

It is, of course, understood, 
though not stipulated that the 
dealer whose window is engaged 
will stock goods enough to cover 
the probable demand, and it is 
probably true, as stated, that he 
has made and will make unusual 
efforts to promote the sale of the 
goods displayed by the manufac- 
turer entering into contract with 
his co-operative association. 

One result of the activity of the 
association will be to discourage 
the giving of free deals and bo- 
nuses ostensibly for window dis- 
play. Whatever free goods are 
given will be given on another and 
different basis. 

The druggists say that their pro- 
posals have been very frigidly re- 
ceived by manufacturers in gen- 
eral. In fact, strong efforts are 
being made, they say, through the 
offer of large bonuses, and even 
the offer of cash in larger amounts 
than they would get from the as- 
sociation, to wean them away 
from the association, in the hope 
of thus breaking it up. The as- 
sociation officers say that the lines 
are unbroken and are firm in their 
belief that the organization will 
continue and grow much stronger. 

The larger druggists, those 
downtown in the Loop, in the 
most favorable locations, who can 
get very much more for their win- 
dows—some of them as high as a 
hundred dollars a week to demon- 
strators—are not in the associa- 
tion. 

While the manufacturers have 
been hanging back, in no hurry to 
run up prices on themselves, the 
association has found it conven- 
ient to do something in the way 
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of stimulating interest in the prop- 
osition, and has devised displays 
for the druggists of their own 
goods, including the staples. Two 
of these which have been. tried 
have given very good results. One 
was a display of citrate of mag- 
nesia and the other of cod liver 


oil. After the first display a great . 


many druggists reported that they 
had done many times the business 
in that article that they had done 
before and asked for further help 
along that line. 

It is probable that this feature 
will be developed concurrently 
with the other—that of trying to 
induce the national manufacturers 
to display their goods in the deal- 
er’s window at “so much per.” 

The movement has not been ta- 
ken very seriously as yet by man- 
ufacturers, but there has been a 
good deal of speculation as to 
what might happen if the move- 
ment should spread to other cities, 

_and any large proportion of the 
retail druggists of the country 
should determine to get a specified 
price for their windows. The Chi- 
cago co-operative association, real- 
izing that a concurrent movement 
in other cities would help them 
at home, is trying to bring this 
about in several other places, with 
what success is not divulged. 

Manufacturers, especially those 
who are spending large sums in 
window-display ‘material and oth- 
er dealer-helps to speed up the 
sales, cannot be expected to have 
any sympathy whatever with the 
proposal to tax them still further 
and cripple their advertising cam- 
paign. They have always argued 
to the dealer that they have been 
obliged to make money for him 
in order to make money for them- 
selves and have considered that 
their expense in providing adver- 
tising and window-display mate- 
rial was a fair set-off against the 
dealer’s window-space. 

It is doubtful if any advertiser 
would seriously object to the 
charge if he thought that the pay- 
ment for the window would bring 
any benefits not now enjoyed, -but 
it is too likely that after the first 
enthusiasm under the new regime, 
supposing it to be firmly estab- 
lished, the dealer would | settle 


down, take the whole thing as a 
matter of course, and give no sur- 
plus service. 

For this reason manufacturers 
will doubtless contest the claims 
of the associated druggists and 
endeavor to bring them to a real- 
ization of what will happen to 
their business if they don’t push 
advertised goods and connect up 
with the advertising. 


——— +0» 
MORE LEAKS IN FOLLOW UP 


Tue British AMERICA Paint Co. 
Victoria, B. C., Nov. 8, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Among other advertising matter com- 
ing to this office to-day was the fol- 


lowing: 
New York, Oct. 22, 1912. 
“KEEPING UP WITH LIZZIE” 

When Lizzie left college and re- 
turned to her home in a small town 
she took with her some newfangled 
ideas. It didn’t take the country girls 
long to realize that, to compete with 
Lizzie, they must be up and doing. 
They required more attractive clothes, 
and hats, and some of them even had 
to have automobiles. All of these 
demands stimulated fathers to greater 
action, and, as a result, the old vil- 
lage woke up and prosperity followed 
the advent of Lizzie. 

There is a new fangled idea in lin- 
ing barrels and bags to keep the con- 
tents in good ccadiiten. It_ is called 
the “Arksafe” Elastic Paper Lining. 

Are you keeping up with Lizzie? 
Shall we send you samples? 

ARKELL Sarety Bac Company, 
E. D. GREENE, 
Vice-president. 

As a matter of fact, we are inter- 
ested in elastic barrel lining, but this 
letter, “Keeping Up With Lizzie,” does 
not give us much information about 
the quality, usefulness or cost of these 
bags. Lizzie’s doings amongst the 
country girls seem to be the main 
theme in this letter, but this will not 
convince us or cause us to necessarily 
buy them. 

Sample No. Two.—We were some- 
what struck with an ad of the West 
End peveeny Agency from the Ad- 
vertising World, which had a coupon 
attached asking people to send for their 
new art catalogue. I took the coupon 
out and passed the magazine along to a 
friend, but, on attempting to write for 
this catalogue this morning we find the 
coupon does not give the address. Isn’t 
it too bad that these people omitted to 
do this, 

Another thing happened yesterday, 
and it is one which is frequently done 
by American advertisers. A firm was 
attempting to sell us a business coun- 
sel membership. A letter was sent to us 
with enclosed stamped self-addressed 
envelope, but it was an American 
stamp, which is of no value here. and 
will not be accepted by the post-office in 
Canada. 

Tue British America Patnt Co. 

. H. Utiman, 
Advertising Manager. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTIS- 
ING TO PROMOTE USE 
OF OYSTERS 


CAMPAIGN CENTERS AROUND COOKED 
OYSTERS—NO ONE ALLOWED IN 
ASSOCIATION WHOSE METHODS 
HAVE NOT BEEN GIVEN CLEAN 
BILL OF HEALTH—COPY IN WOM- 
EN’S PUBLICATIONS 


The recently organized associa- 
tion of oyster growers and deal- 
ers is spending a good-sized ap- 
propriation this winter in a na- 
tional co-operative advertising 
campaign. This adds 
one more organization 
to the number of co- 
operative advertising 
associations. None of 
the association’s mem- 
bers has ever adver- 
tised_ nationally before. 
The new organization 
seeks to reassure pat- 
rons, not by urging 
them to buy any par- 
ticular brand of oys- 
ters, but by educating 
the public into using 
cooked oysters more 
generally. 

C. Rowe, presi- 
dent of the Oyster 
Growers and Dealers’ 
Association of North 
America, states that his 
organization comprises 
nearly all the leading 
shippers and dealers in 
the United States and 
Canada. Invitations to 
become members, how- 
ever, were not issued 


hao: 


Oyster Omelette 
and how to serve it. 


HERE is no omelette that is 
quite so tasty or delicious 
as the oyster aan 


Here's how a famous c! 
recommends that it 


pe is but one of a 


This toothsome 
hundred equally delicious contained in our 
Book vy 


new Oyster Recipe 


Yours on request 


sd Ass'n of North America 


INK 


The main talking point in the 
campaign is an educational fea- 
ture which points out that cooked 
oysters may be used as an inex- 
pensive and effective substitute 
for meat. The high cost of living 
is referred to, and the association 
is sending out an attractive book- 
let in answer to queries, giving 
information about new methods 
of preparing oysters and various 
kitchen recipes. Copy describing 
this booklet, “Oysters and How to 
Cook Them,” has thus far been 
placed only in women’s publica- 
tions. The list is as follows: 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Modern 
Priscilla, Pictorial Re- 
view, Christian Her- 
ald and People’s Home 
Journal. 

The members of the 
oyster association seem 
to be gratified with re- 
sults as shown thus 
far, and say that the 
advertising has done 
much to bolster up a 
more effective pure- 
food policy among the 
growers and dealers, 
and has resulted in a 
big percentage of sales 
that can be traced di- 
rectly tc the campaign. 

—_- —<-e + —__—_ 


GOV. COX PROMISES 
TO HELP 


THz Dayton CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE 
Dayton, O., 
Dec. 12, 1912. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I want to thank you for 
the copies of the fraudulent 
advertising bills passed by 
the legislatures of Massa- 
chusetts and Iowa that you 
have sent; also the pam- 





until the association 
was assured of the 
ability and intention of 
the dealer or shipper 
to guard against all 
possible elements that 
tend to make his products injur- 
ious to health. That such safe- 
guards have been made effective 
generally was, of course, neces- 
sary, else the advertising would 
defeat its own purpose. It is un- 
derstood that it has taken several 
years to reach a point where an 
advertising campaign seemed ad- 
visable for this reason. 


pers of the United States and Canada, 
~ Secretary of Commitive on Public & 
TT Ps Ey sm York City. aoe 


PROMOTING 
OYSTERS 


hlet on the “Remedy for 
ishonest Advertising.” 
have interviewed our 
governor-elect Hon. James 
M. Cox, and he assures me 
that he will bring about the 
passage of such a bill for 
the state of Ohio. Dayton, and the 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce, are very 
much interested in this project. 
Tue Dayton CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Frep W. FansHeEr, 
Secretary. 


COOKED 


+ o> 


January 1 F. W. Thurnau joins the 
Dunlap-Ward Agency, of Chicago. For 
the past two years he has been the 
Western advertising manager of Home 
Life. 
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GROCERS TO FIGHT WHOLE- 
SALERS WITH ADVERTISING 


Denunciation of wholesale grocers for 
alleged discrimination in favor of chain 
stores as against retail grocers, and plans 
for an advertising campai in news- 
papers to offset the alleged evil, were 
discussed by 500 grocers at a meeting 
of the St. Louis Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis on December 15. 

plea was made by Victor L. Price, 
of ar National Candy Compan > that an 
“honest advertising measure’ should 
receive the support of all retail grocers. 
George J. Schulte endorsed this _state- 
ment and added: ‘‘We have been foster- 
ing the idea of an advertising campaign 
exposing the people who are hoodwink- 
ing the public. In the advertising we 
propose to tell the truth about the gro- 
cery business.’ 

It was suggested that the Printers’ 
InK statute which makes fraudulent 
advertising a misdemeanor, or some law 
which would be equally effective, be 
urged for —e at the coming session 
of the Missouri legislature. 

After the meeting one of the members 
said that the proposed newspaper ad- 
vertising would be written with the idea 
of showing consumers where reliable 
merchandise could be purchased at a 
hundred or more stores in St. Louis. 

Along this line is the work of the 
National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants, which has started an active fol- 
low-up of the resolution in regard to 
a fraudulent advertising law passed at 


INK | at 


the organization’s recent convention in 
St. Louis. At that convenuon more 
than 250,000 merchants were represented 
and the gathering went on record as 
favoring an active campaign for the pas- 
sage of the Printers’ Inx statute in 
many states. It was deemed advisable 
to work for laws in the states, rather 
than for one national law. 

Secretary J. R. Moorehead is now 
sending letters to 525 secretaries and 878 
trade-papers. ‘Ihe letters include a 
copy of the Printers’ Ink statute and 
a copy of the resolution passed at the 
St. Louis convention, 

—_+ e+ 


BALTIMORE AD CLUB DINNER 


Members of the Baltimore Advertis- 
ing Club held their fourth annual din- 
ner at the Hotel Emerson on Decem- 
ber 20. Among those in attendance 
were Mayor Preston of Baltimore; 
President Coleman, of the A. A. C. A.; 
Herbert S. Houston, chairman of the 
national educational committee of the 
A. A, A., and Richard H. Waldo, 
chairman of the national publicity com- 
mittee of the A. GC. A. 

—_+ 0+ —____ 


The Matheson Automobile Company, 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is in the han $ 
of a receiver. The liabilities are esti- 
mated at $600,000 with assets of $1,000,- 
000. It is said the company has nearly 
a million dollars’ worth of orders on 
hand. The company makes the “Silent 
Six” car. 











now safe from damage. 
going out to market. 


outside of Omaha. 


Eastern Representative 
Robert Mocaoid Co. 
Brunswick Bldg. 

New York. 





NEBRASKA’S 
RECORD CROP YEAR 


This great agricultural state has produced more wealth 
this year than in any previous year of its history. 
A magnificent corn crop has matured and ripened and is 


A 50-million bushel wheat crop is 
All other crops are abundant and pros- 
perity is evident on every hand. 
Why not advertise where people 
have money to spend? 
You can reach Nebraska buyers through 


The Lincoln Daily Star 


A newspaper that is respected by its readers. 
the largest circulation of any newspaper in Lincoln, and the 
largest circulation in Nebraska of any newspaper published 


The Star has 


Western Representaive 
Horace M. Ford 

1048 People’s Gas Bldg. 
hicago. 
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Big a 
Poster 


Its size is 
posing. 
price is m 
You can}{ 
town in the 
just the graf 


Use FH 


Write us or any official solici 
realize how far an appropriai 


1620 STEGER BUILDING 
OFFIC! 


Associated Billposters’ Protective Co 147 Fourth Ave., New York City 
N. W. Ayer & Son 300-308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
rer a Batten Co Fourth Ave. Bldg., Fourth Ave. and 27th St., New York City 
1108 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 

42 Broadway, New York City 

Monroe Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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; for modern warfare. 
ahinery for modern industry. 


tising for modern business. 
ertising is big Advertising. 


earwhelming/# Its pictorial demonstration is im- 
effect on the trade is tremendous. But its 


maerate. 


a big Poster Advertising campaign in every important 
ted States or Canada—on time, on the best streets, on 
covered by your distribution. 


osters 


br an estimate. You'll never 


n go until you get the figures. . 


) ASSOCIATION 
- CHICAGO 


CITORS 


Massengale Advertising Agency Atlanta, Ga. 
Ivan B, Nordhem Co Wierda Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Pacific Poster py AE Service 653 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
The Crockett Agency Maison rege Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Geo. Enos poneee. Inc 1516 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 
Henry P. Wall Paddock Bldg., 101 Tremont St., "Boston, Mass. 
POND UNA RENIN 053.90 Sic is or 6ieia ww 5A Ge ate ¥ sie nie Siete Tecid-e%e eieiclete St. Louis, Mo. 


CF efit na ots echt sate th a Tigh amie ras tame Ba ince tag eta dint 
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Guarantee 
of Excellence 


on Goods 
Electrical 


10 Watt 5, 
Edison Mazda Mazda Sign Lamps. oid ems 


(new style) 








The daily increasing num- 
ber of electric signs is 
convincing proof of the 
value of electrical adver- 
tising. 





By the use of any of the various sizes of 


Edison Mazda 
Lamps 


the effectiveness of an electrical adver- 
tising is considerably increased because 
these lamps give the sign a greatly im- 
proved appearance. In addition, the sign 
can burn longer and at a /ess operating 
cost than the same sign equipped with 
old-style Carbon lamps. 

Note the difference in interior con- 


struction especially in the shape of 
filaments. 


The lighting company in 
your town, or the nearest 
sign manufacturer will 
give you further informa- : 
tion regarding Edison icin 









This Symbol 
onall 


Edison Mazda 
Lamp Cartons 


General Electric 


Company 


Edison Lamp Department 
Harrison, N. J. 
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The Professional Recommendation—How to Get it 


The Dentist Tells What He Thinks of Some Manu- 
facturers’ Efforts. 




















In the following interesting article Dr. Nodine estimates that fully 
75 per cent of the efforts to get the professional recommendation of 
dentists is wasted. Why? That is the question which advertisers 
will immediately ask. A close perusal of Dr. Nodine’s explicit citation 
of fact and a study of the reasons that influence him to give or with- 
hold his endorsement will repay the time taken. 

Is there also 75 per cent waste of the efforts to secure the profes- 
sional endorsement of physicians? One may safely assume that the 
waste here also runs very high. 

Advertisers with perfect propriety strive for the professional en- 
dorsement. Such endorsement weighs seriously with thousands of 
conservative consumers. It is highly important, therefore, that ad- 
vertisers know the methods most likely to succeed, and that they ap- 
preciate the ethical viewpoint of both dentists and physicians, which 








must govern whatever recommendation they give. 


By A. M. Nodine, D.D.S. 

Are manufacturers making any 
systematic effort to secure the 
co-operation of dentists in the 
sale of their goods? 

Indeed they are. The recom- 
mendation of the thirty-five to 
forty thousand dentists in this 
country has no small influence 
upon the sale of such products 
which properly come within the 
range of dental endorsement. 
If manufacturers would always 
remember that they are asking 
the dentist to recommend some- 
thing in which he has no interest 
except in so far as it tends to 
produce healthy dental conditions 
—something he ‘does not buy or 
sell himself, nor is he interested 
in the profits derived from its 
sale—better results would fre- 
quently be forthcoming. Perhaps 
manufacturers may benefit some- 
what from a dentist’s opinion of 
some of their methods. 

The representative of the 
Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Company calls upon me, leaves 
some samples of Phillips’. Milk 
of Magnesia, Phospho-Muriate of 
Quinine and a pad of prescription 
blanks with the former printed 
on them. (All manufacturers 
seem to get out prescription 
blanks, but nobody uses them that 
I know of.) In a day or two I 
receive a polite letter thanking me 





for seeing the representative, and 
a small package by messenger or 
express. In the package is a glass 
mixing-slab, which can be used as 
a tray when reversed. With this 
is a card which reads: 

Dear _ Doctor: 

It is our pleasure to hand you here- 
with a glass slab with the hope that it 
may prove a useful adjunct to the oper- 
ative department of your office and in- 
cidentally remind you of, 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Cuas, H. Puituirs Cuemicat Co. 
ew York and London. 
The originators of 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia 

“The Perfect Antacid” 

Does that make a pleasant im- 
pression? Well, I guess so. The 
slab is useful and acceptable, and 
every time I use it I must think 
of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 

Also contained in the box are 
three samples of Milk of Mag- 
nesia, two of Phospho-Muriate 
of Quinine, one of Phillips’ Co- 
coa, and a glass vial of litmus 
papers. One of the samples of 
Milk of Magnesia is a miniature 
of the regular twelve-ounce bot- 
tle. The vial containing litmus 
papers is fragile, and frequently 
comes broken. A parchment en- 
velope would obviate this. 

On top of the samples is a blue 
folder five-eighths of an inch too 
long to go into the box without 
folding. It tells in a convincing 
way of the danger to the teeth 
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when acid preparations are em- 
ployed in medication, and winds 


“ 


up with the statement that “a 
well-known dental practitioner 
has justly said that in general 
systemic hyperacidity Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia is positively in- 
dicated.” I want to know who 
this “well-known dental practi- 
tioncr” is, and when and where 
he said it, but I am not informed. 

The presentation of the Charles 
H. Phillips Company produces a 
positively favorable impression. I 
notice the little things mentioned 
above, but on the whole the im- 
pression is so good that I cannot 
think of the name of any other 
similar preparation, although I 
know there is at least one on the 
market. 


CONSUMER LITERATURE FAILS TO 
INTEREST 


The Rubberset Company sends 
me a perfectly good tooth brush 
in a red box, together with a 
brush with a part of the side cut 
away to show the construction. 
The circular accompanying the 
goods is not addressed particular- 
ly to a dentist, but mentions in a 
general way the danger of swal- 
lowing loose bristles and the fact 
that bristles gripped in hard rub- 
ber won’t come out. I am mildly 
interested in the brush with the 
cross-section showing, and won- 
der what the metal plate is for 
which appears in addition to the 
rubber. I am not told, however. 
I shall probably try the brush 
sent me, and may recommend it 
some time, provided the company 
does not allow me to forget my 
first impression. 

A small package comes in the 
mail. I open it and find a choco- 
late-colored box containing a 
dozen smaller boxes of similar 
design. The big box is labeled 
“Dolly’s Brisco Kleanwell Tooth 
Brush,” and the small boxes con- 
tain a dozen of them—each 3% 
inches long. Around each brush 
is a circular entitled “A Five- 
Minute Talk About the Proper 
Care of Your Teeth.” It starts 
with the statement: “Your den- 


tist’s responsibility ends when he 
has fixed up your teeth properly.” 
Does it? 


That statement isn’t 
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calculated to get an affirmative re- 
sponse from a good dentist. 

The circular goes on: 

He'll tell you to use an efficient den 
tifrice. There are scores of good den- 
tifrices on the market. Your dentist 
will gladly recommend the one best 
suited to your teeth and health. And 
he’ll tell you to select a tooth brush 
that suits your mouth and teeth—the 
Brisco Kleanwell. 

The bristles in every brush are the 
finest quality Siberian. _ 

Very interesting, but it doesn’t 
mean anything much. “They are 
firmly anchored in the back of 
each and every brush, whatever 
the size. They hold.” Good for 
them. But how are they an- 
chored? I’ve just come from 
Missouri, and I don’t know 
whether they hold by faith, force 
of gravity or glue. 

Comes to you clean in either of two 
ways, with a dust cap or in a -sealed 
box. This insures that you get your 
brush fresh, clean, unhandled. There 
is a brush to fit every mouth. 

The dust cap is a new idea, and 
the sealed box sounds good, but 
a dentist likes the words “sterile” 
and “sterilized” instead of “fresh 
and clean.” The brush to fit 
every mouth is good, but where 
are the shapes? None are illus- 
trated, so I don’t know whether 
any of them will meet with my 
approval or not. A dentist has 
his own ideas regarding the prop- 
er shape of tooth brushes. Just 
here I read the name of the Al- 
fred H. Smith Company, distrib- 
utors of the brushes. I thought 
it was Brisco. 

I can’t find a single reason for 
recommending this brush. The 
tooth brush for dolly idea is 
clever enough and is original so 
far as I know, but it is simply 
an advertising toy, without ef- 
fect on the professional man. The 
“Five-Minute Talk on the Care 
of Your Teeth” must have choked 
the man who gave it, for there 
is no evidence of any such thing. 

Glyco-Thymoline, made by the 
Kress & Owen Company, New 
York, is introduced by a detail 
man, much as Milk of Magnesia 
was introduced, except that the 
latter comes once or twice a year, 
while the Glyco-Thymoline man 
comes three or four times. He 
leaves a sample or two and asks 
for my card. 
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But Not a Draught! 


You Need Fresh Air {/7 
















More and better work follows the 
installation of Ideal Window Venti- | 
lators. They improve the health by gy 
admitting the fresh air that office- [7 
workers must have for efficiency; yet 
they prevent the dangerous draughts. 
that subject one to the peril of 
catching cold, 


[dea] Window Veatiletors 

and Draught Deflectors 
Easily installed and regulated. Ideal for office, mill or factory. 
Send Postal for - ree ” resh - Booklet 


giving details, prices and well known arc vd ¢ rations who use and recommend 
Ideal Win ae ro tan ntilato ate 


IDEAL VENTILATOR COMPANY, 364 aii St.,Providence,R.I. 


New York Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 




























Beginning January 1, 1913 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 


will be represented in the Eastern territory by 


J. C. WILBERDING 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and in the Western territory by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Mallers Building, Chicago 
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In a couple of days I receive 
a letter and some circular mat- 
ter. The letter is very poorly 
printed in imitation typewriting, 
signed with a rubber stamp, and 
* the worst of it is, I know it by 
heart, since I have received it 
numerous times before. It reads: 
A. M. Noprng, D.D.S., 
B, Z..Chy. 

Dear Doctor: 

Our representative reports his recent 
call on you and writes that he deliv- 
ered to you one of our special Bracket 
Bottles for use at your chair, and a 
dozen small samples of Glyco-Thymo- 
line for distribution among your pa- 
tients. 

We are gratified to hear that the so- 
lution is finding a first place in your 
estimation and that you are giving it 
a place in your practice. 

We would call your attention to its 
value in the treatment of diseased con- 
ditions of the oral cavity, and as a 
pleasant method of sterilizing and main- 
taining a normal condition of the 
mouth. Glyco-Thymoline is also an im- 
portant factor in preventing decay of 
the teeth. For these reasons we feel 
that its use daily can’t be too strongly 
urged, 

Enclosed herewith find literature for 
your consideration. 

Hoping you will help us out by pre- 
scribing Glyco-Thymoline wherever con- 
sistent and with best wishes, we beg 
to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Kress & Owen Company. 
Samvet Owen, Pres’t. 

There are several things about 
that letter a dentist doesn’t like. 
In the first place, the “D.D.S.” 
followed only by “N. Y. City” 
looks fakey. I would much pre- 
fer to read “Dr. A. M. Nodine” 
and the street address. Further- 
more, the representative may 
have written that he delivered a 
special bracket bottle and a dozen 
samples to me, but he didn’t, for 
they weren’t delivered until two 
or three days after his call. As 
the letter is so obviously a print- 
ed form—with which I am alto- 
gether too familiar—the state- 
ment that “we are gratified to 
hear that the solution is finding 
a first place in your estimation” 
doesn’t impress me as it perhaps 
should. 7 ; 

The literature sent with the let- 
ter consists of three or four doc- 
uments folded similar to legal pa- 
per and held together with a rub- 
ber band. Near the top of the 
outside of the folded sheet, in a 
much better style of imitation 
typewriting, is “Pyorrhea Alve- 








olaris, by John O. Ruf, D.D.S., 
New York City;” “Dentition, by 
Rupert G. Beale, D.D.S., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.” Unfolding this for- 
mal document, I find at the very 
start: 


“Danger.—The from the 


use of substitutes and cheap imitations 
of Glyco-Thymoline are the physician, 
dentists and patient, in reputation and 
person respectiveiy. The temporary 
gainer is the person who deceives you.” 


What has John P. Ruf, D.D.S., 
N. Y. City, to say about Pyorrhea 
Alveolaris? 

The best thing is found in the 
last two lines of the first para- 
graph:. “We cannot prevent its 
recurrence without we secure a 
radical change in the habits of 
the patient.” 

“If the patient exhibits signs 
which characterize a uric acid 
diathesis——” Enough! Must 
have been written four or five 
years ago, when that sounded 
well. Yes. Further along we 
find a clinical history of Mr. M. 
May 23, 1904. 

No use wading through this 
same old thing. Doesn’t impress 
me, even if he did use Glyco- 
Thymoline. 

“Dentition,” by Rupert G. 
Beale, D.D.S., says.: 

“The greater part of the ail- 
ments of the first year of life 
have been very properly attrib- 
uted to dentition.” Not accord- 
ing to the best authorities on dis- 
eases of childten. So we'll pass 
this up, too. 

Evidently the Kress & Owen 
Company are more interested in 
the various sized bottles of Gly- 
co-Thymoline than they are in 
the contents of the same bottles 
and what it will do. I meet with 
preachments on substitution at 
every turn, but I am not told 
what the product is made of, or 
why it wilt do what is claimed 
for it. 

Kress & Owen Company’s ad- 
vertising and literature do not 
impress me. Their product is mer- 
itorious and is used and recom- 
mended by me. Their product’s 
composition is known to me only 
by hearsay. They have never told 
me to what the alkalinity of Gly- 
co-Thymoline is due, nor what 
its antiseptic properties depend 


sufferers 














upon. The advertising has not 
kept pace with the dentists’ devel- 
opment. The same impression has 
been made so often in the same 
way that there is no response to 
the familiar stimulus. If they 
changed the shape and size of 
the bottles given to dentists, 
changed the color and arrange- 
ment of their labels and boxes, 
and had some new, snappy liter- 
ature; if they used a little color 
in illustrating their bottles, Kress 
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& Owen Company would get a | 


new punch. Their literature is 
not read and is practically wasted. 

The following letter comes un- 
der two-cent postage: 

Under separate cover we are sendin 
a few of our brushes, which we woul 
ask you to accept with our compli- 
ments and best wishes. 

Enclosed also in the package is a 


specimen of our Factory Second adult’s | 


size brush, to which we referred in a 
recent letter. This brush has some 
slight imperfection and it is not good 
enough to be sold as first-quality Pro- 
phylactic. We are, therefore, sacrific- 
ing quite a little on them and are of- 
fering them at the following prices: 


BRE Geccuunc cases 2 $10.00 per gross 
WO Ghikcekesononns 7.50 per gross 
CRN. obi dse Se wcn a5 6.00 per gross 





They are really remarkab!e value, and | 


we would like to have the pleasure of 
supplying you. 
Very truly yours, 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The brushes sent include one | 


each of the adult’s, youth’s and 
child’s sizes, together with the 
factory second mentioned in the 


letter. The letter is well typed, | 


and would be improved if it were 
signed by someone. In a sepa- 


rate envelope I receive a Prophy- | 
lactic prescription pad, an illus- | 
trated booklet, and ten yards of | 


dental floss in a tin package 
which fits the vest pocket. 
(To be continued) 


+04 
BARNETT WITH THE FRIEDMANN- 
SHELBY SHOE CO. 


Bert Barnett has left the advertising 


department of the Brown Shoe Company | 


and become advertising manager of the | 
Friedman-Shelby Shoe Company, St. | 


Louis. 
————————~+-0->—_____ 


The Town Criers of St. Paul have | 


been consulting with a committee of 


the Association of Commerce and the | 


retail merchants of Minneapolis re- 
garding a bill to be presented to the 
legislature punishing fraudulent adver- 
tising in Minnesota 





Right 
in Line 


The 

Woman's Home 
Companion 
has nothing to 
offer its readers 
which is not 
right in line 
with the 
intelligent 
purchase of 
the best 

goods for 

their purpose. 
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CARELESS USE OF ENGLISH 
IN ADS 





ONE WATCHER OF SYNTAX _IN- 
STANCES EXAMPLES OF WHAT HE 
BELIEVES TO BE “SLIPS” IN COPY 
IN ONE ISSUE-OF A WEEKLY—THE 
USE OF DOUBLE SUPERLATIVES AND 
DOUBLE NEGATIVES — AUTOMOBILE 
COPY SEEMS ESPECIALLY PRONE TO 
ERROR 





By G. D. Crain, Jr., 

Do advertisers use good Eng- 
lish? 

For many years no one was 
heard to say that the ads should 
be studied for the purpose of gaz- 
ing into the crystal depths of a 
well of English undefiled; but 
with the acquisition of real liter- 
ary value by many advertising 
productions the tendency has been 
to give credit where credit is due, 
and to concede that the advertise- 
ments of the average magazine, if 
not of the average newspaper, are 
excellent specimens of correct ex- 

pression. 
~ It would be a comparatively 
simple matter to quote advertise- 
ments which possess dignity, flaw- 
less construction and_ effective 
phraseology. There are plenty of 
them, and their number is increas- 
ing. But, on the other hand, it is 
all too easy to find examples of 
just the other kind of advertise- 
ments, which are loosely put to- 
gether and which contain either 
careless construction, errors in 
grammar, or both. And, while a 
matter of construction is usually 
debatable, and thus gives a writer 
ground to stand on, errors of 
grammar are not to be defended 
on any basis, and are certain to 
weaken the effect if not to destroy 
the value of an advertisement. 


“or” AND “NOR” 


Then, too, there are a lot of 
minor faults which are frequently 
met with in the ads. The use of 
“or” for “nor”; the introduction 
of a myriad of dashes, for the pur- 
pose of getting “the punch,” in- 
stead of using commas or semi- 
colons; the stretching of the 
meaning of “extra” from its orig- 
inal conception to cover a great 











many other ideas as well; and the 
inclusion of incomplete sentences 
which do not obscuré' the sense 
but which certainly add nothing 
ot strength, are all little points 
which are worth noting, though 
they escape the attention of many 
who have put “o. k.” on advertis- 
ing copy. 

Since it must be admitted that 
in the final analysis the copy deter- 
mines the value of the ad, and that 
it certainly should have as much 
attention as the choice of the me- 
dium, the size of the space to be 
used and the design of the border 
and illustrations (considering the 
copy as the text of the advertise- 
ment only), it is really .astonish- 
ing that so many advertisers of 
consequence give so littie apparent 
attention to this important factor. 
That attention is paid by not 
everybody, is demonstrated by a 
perusal of the advertisements 
themselves; and while haste re- 
quired by the necessity of catch- 
ing a form just ready to close 
may excuse some mistakes, it 
should not be permitted to fur- 
nish an acceptable explanation for 
repetitions of this kind. 

A recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post contained a lot of 
business, and many of the leading 
advertisers of the country were 
included in its pages. Just a few 
examples culled from its contents 
will prove that the statements 
made above are founded on facts. 

Automobile manufacturers seem 
especially easy prey for the in- 
sidious grammatical error. The 
White Company, of Cleveland, the 
advertisement of which appeared 
on page 81, opened its announce- 
ment with this statement: 

“In White Town Cars the ad- 
vantages of the White electrical 
starting and lighting system, to- 
gether with the logical left-side 
drive—an exclusive White com- 
bination—is more apparent than 
ever before.” 

The writer of this announce- 
ment was impelled by the prox- 
imity of “combination” to make 
his verb singular. Perhaps the 
error wasn’t noticed by many 
readers. But out of nearly 2,000,- 
000 who scanned the pages of the 
Post, there must have been a 
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good many (including some auto- 
mobile prospects) who were of- 
fended by this lapse. 

An advertisement which is really 
remarkable for the number of its 
mistakes is that of the Abbott Mo- 
tor Company, advertising Abbott- 
Detroit cars on page 84 of the 
same issue. Here are a few gems 
from this ad, which unquestion- 
ably was not revised as carefully 
as the fact that it is one of a 
series scheduled some weeks 
ahead might suggest: 

“This iron has a tensile strength 
of 30,000 pounds, whereas that of 
the ordinary iron used in cylinders 
has a tensile strength of about 
16,000 pounds—note this differ- 
ence.” 

“Every cylinder water jacket is 
tested under a hydrostatic pres- 
sure of 60 pounds after they have 
been machined.” 

“While this is much cheaper 
from the manufacturer’s stand- 
point, it is far from desirable, be- 
cause cast iron is approximately 
three times heavier than alum- 
inum, and, furthermore, is not as 
ductile, and it is far more liable 
to crack.” 

The preferred construction here 
would be “three times as heavy” 
and “likely” instead of “liable.” 
(“Liable to breakage” would be 
correct.) 

Continuing the advertisement, 
we read: 

“The reason for this is that we 
have found that ordinary carbon 
steel is not suitable for the valve 
head on account of “pittings” 
which, of course, produces (sic) 
Ladly seating valves and a conse- 
quent loss of horse-power.” 


SINGULAR VERB AND PLURAL SUBJECT 


“Pittings” is apparently plural. 
Perhaps the word, in this technical 
sense, refers to a condition and 
not to the individual pit-marks on 
the suriace of the steel. But at 
any rate the construction is like- 
ly to jar even upon ears which 
are not over sensitive. 

Another: 

“The valve push rods are of 
chrome. nickel steel, which, for 
hardened purposes. is much better 
than that of the other kinds used.” 
What are “hardened purposes”? 

















“UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 
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We Help Our Readers 
to Market Profitably 


That is why our adver- 
tisers make big’ sales of 
their products. 








Good crops mean nothing 
to advertisers unless they 
sell for prices which put 
profits in the farmer’s hands. 


The advertiser who wants 
farmers’ trade profits noth- 
ing from a bumper crop if 
it can’t be sold: for more 
than it cost. What he wants 
is money in the bank— 
money with which to buy 
advertised goods. 

Our market advice and helps 


prevent our subscribers from 
selling at a loss. 


Our system is based on sup- 
ply and demand and the farmer 
controls the supply. This in- 
sures the prices being paid. 


Other farmers do not get such 
help. 
185,000 copies EACH issue. 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
1st and 15th of Each Month 
; INDIANAPOLIS 


New York Chicago 
Hopkins Special Agcy. TT. W. Farrell, Mgr. 
150 Nassau St. 1206 Boyce Bldg. 


BG You ought to get acquainted with this paper 
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The 


METHOD 
TREATMENT 
FINISH 





best adapted to the re- 
quirements of QUALITY 
and FINISH of PAPER 
and “printing press”’ 
conditions 


are the important fac- 
tors to be determined 


when considering 
ILLUSTRATIONS 





that can be produced to 
the most economical ad- 


- vantage for obtaining the 
DESIRED RESULTS 





—this makes the expen- 
diture 


ANINVESTMENT 


and not an ‘‘expense.”’ 





Our Consultation Depart- 
ment is at your service 


GATCHEL & MANNING: 
> 


ILLUSTRATORS 


DESIGNERS —ENGRAVERS 


in ONE or MORE COLORS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Corner SIXTH and CHESTNUT Streets 
(Opposite Old Independence Hall) 


FOR CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, etc. 
OF THE BETTER GRADE AND FINISH 
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Does “that of the other kinds 
used” mean “the steel of the other 
valve push rods used’? That 
would be the only justification for 
the construction. 

The Alabastine Company, which 
has a column advertisement on 
page 62, says of its product: 

“(It) is the easiest and quickesi 
material to put on the walls.” 

Are we to assume that Alabas- 
tine, in addition to being easy to 
apply, develops such aoe 
agility that it is the “quickest” 
reaching the walls? Possibly the 
writer of this advertisement 
makes no mental distinction be- 
tween the quick and the dead. 

The Marion Motor Car Com- 
pany has an ad which occupies all 
of page 60. In its opening para- 
graph it refers to the position of 
its car in the 1913 line-up as 
“most unique.” In spite of the 
habit of many writers who insist 
on comparing such words as “per- 
fect,” the general impression re- 
mains that “unique” is an abso- 
lute term and has no comparative 
degrees. “Most unique” is a good 
example, though, of the modern 
tendency to reach up to the zenith 
of the superlative and pull down 
the ultimate in language. A dou- 
ble superlative is a mild infrac- 
tion of copy-writing rules, by this 
standard, while the use of a plain 
positive seems to be taboo. 

The Getmor Hosiery Mills 
(page 53) refer to their fabric 

s “pure dyed.” This is another 
word of the same class as “neat 
eppearing” and has a foreign 
sound to Anglo-Saxon ears. 

The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany says: “This is the typewriter 
whose high efficiency,” etc., 
though most authorities would in- 
sist on saying “the high efficiency 
of which.” (See note at end of 
article. ) 

Armour & Co. run the risk of 
criticism in saying of their bouil- 
lon cubes, “the bouillon that is 
easiest and quickest made,” 
Smoothness hardly justifies this 
construction, for “most easily and 
quickly” is required by the gram- 
matical demands of the situation. 

The Kalamazoo Stove Company 
declares, “Two hundred thousand 
delighted customers—one or manv 
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in nearly every town, is the 
proof.” It two hundred thousand 
aren’t enough to justify a plural 
verb, how much longer must Kal- 
amazoo-direct-to-you stoves be 
shipped to get the required quan- 
tity? 

The Menzies Shoe Company 
works in a double negative and 
an awkward construction at the 
same time when it declares that 
its shoes “can’t be made better, 
stronger, nor to wear longer.” 

The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company skates on thin ice 
in saying, “The extremely low 
keyboard is another big advan- 
tage on these machines, making 
them very convenient for use on 
either a high or low desk.” 
Wouldn’t you have said “on either 
high or low desks”? 

Morton R. Edwin says of his 
cigars, “None of them are shorter 
than 5% inches.” Few would 
recommend that “none” be used in 
this sentence as a plural, though 
examples of similar use might be 
quoted to justify this instance. 
Good usage gives preference to 
the singular. 


CARELESS USE OF THE DASH 


The dash used to be reserved. 


principally for use by writers who 
were afraid the editor wouldn’t 
let them say “damn.” It has got- 
ten to be the ever-present help in 
time of trouble for the copy man 
who begins to lose his grip and 
has to reach for the ginger jar. 
If he has instructions to “make it 
snappy,” and the snap isn’t forth- 
coming, he sprinkles a few dashes 
through, the copy, and the result is 
all that is necessary. The jerky 
jolty effect produced by reading 
text of this kind provides a men- 
tal “Rocky Road to Dublin.” Here 
is an example from the Bell Tai- 
lors’ ad, in which the reader is 
urged to write for a style-book: 
“It is ready now—send for it 
today—it contains evidence of our 
ability to make the smartest New 
York clothes to your order at a 
saving of many dollars to you— 
it shows you photographs of our 
garments on real, live men, styles 
that will be worn by the best 
dressers this season. We will send 
you 64 beautiful samples of the 
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WHERE 
OFFICE 
APPLIANCES 
ADVERTISE 


Here is the record of Office 
Appliance Advertising for 
the 10 leading monthlies 
for I9II: 

Agate Lines 


Wor.p’s WorK 28,458 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 19,349 


EVERYBODY'S 17,187 
COSMOPOLITAN 16,534 
McCuure’s 14,423 
AMERICAN 11,298 
MUNSEY’S 9,437 
CENTURY 7,364 
SCRIBNER’S 7,021 
HARPER’S 6 552 


Tue Woriv’s Work 


again leads in 1912 with 


30,912 LINES 


There is a reason for this 
record—more than 54% of 
the World’s Work subscri- 
bers are Business Execu- 
tives. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT 
WOODROW WILSON 


begins an important series 
of political articles in the 
January number to run for 
several months. This is a 
World’s Work year. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 

BOSTON CLEVELAND 
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Ask For Them 


We'll gladly send you the 
new Sample Books of the 
Strathmore Line. They 
contain the happiest, snap- 
piest advertising thoughts 
ever shown. 


Strathmore 


Quality 


There are four groups or unit 
Sample Books—over a thousand 
items embracing Writing Papers, 
Books and Cover Papers. An- 
nouncement Stocks, etc. Printed 
in many colors and offering a 
new and appropriate presentation 
for every kind of business lit- 
erature. 


Write for the group or groups in 
which you are _ interested—on 
your business letterhead, please. 


The “Strathmore Quality’’ Groups 


Group No. 1. Writing Papers 
for all kinds of business station- 
ery letterheads, envelopes, bill- 
heads, statements, checks. 


Group No, 2, Deckle Edge Book 
Papers. Beautiful artistic papers 
in smooth and rough surfaces. 


Group No. 3. Cover Papers and 
Bristols. The finest collection 
of Cover Papers and Bristols 
made. For catalog covers, fold- 
ers, mounts, circulars. 


Group No. 4 Announcement 
Stocks. These show sheets and 
envelopes to match for any kind 
of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 


Mittineague, Mass. 


U.S.A. 
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| smartest fabrics—we will send you 
| a simple measuring outfit with 
which any member of your family 
| can take your measure as expertly 
and perfectly as any tailor can. 
. . . No matter where you 
live—no matter what priced clothes 
you are used to wearing—send for 
cur style-book and samples.” 
| Surely no one can deny that 
this is dashed hot stuff! 
| All of the examples used were 
taken fron one issue of one pub- 
lication. Perhaps it would be go- 
ing too far to say that they are 
typical, yet the number of them 
and the range of weaknesses in 
composition which they cover lead 
| to the belief that the condition 
| they suggest is rather general. 
There is constantly present the ef- 
fort to get compression at the risk 
of clearness, and force at the ex- 
pense of correctness. While no 
advertiser would care to encour- 
age the production of a Henry 
James style among his copy writ- 
ers, the regular appearance of copy 
which is effective and forceful, as 
well as correct, proves that it is 
possible to reach a happy medium. 
Besides, with everybody striv- 
ing to write at the top of his 
voice, the advertiser who uses re- 
straint and produces announce- 
ments which are natural in con- 
struction and easy to read is go- 
ing to get attention, merely by 
contrast. ° 
The grosser grammatical er- 
rors, of course, are the result of 
haste and carelessness and sug- 
gest their own remedy. 


| NOTE REGARDING USE OF “WHOSE,” RE- 
} FERRED TO ON PAGE 58: 

{It must be admitted that the au- 
thorities in this case do not agree; in 
fact, there is probably as wide variance 
of opinion on this particular point as 
any that could be named. Both: the 
Standard and Webster’s dictionaries 
countenance the use of “‘whose”’ for “of 
which.” 

Probably the fairest statement of the 
case is found in Leonard’s ‘Grammar 
and Its Reasons,” in which the follow- 
ing statement is made: ‘Who and its 
compounds have case forms; the other 
relatives are indeclinable. Murray’s old 
grammar gives the phrase ‘of which’ as 
the possessive of ‘which,’ adding in a 
foot-note, ‘The possessive ‘‘whose” is 
sometimes by eminent authorities con- 
nected with an antecedent of the neu- 
ter gender, but the connection is rather 
a poetical license than grammar proper, 
and should be avoided.’ In an earlier 
age, however, ‘whose’ and ‘whom’ were 
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used in relation to things as_well as 
persons, and there is a tendency in 
modern English to restore the earlier 
usage in the case of ‘whose.’ ‘Whose’ 
has always been freely used in poetry 
to refer to things.” 

Practically all of the older gram- 
marians, including Buchanan, Lowth 
and Churchill, are definitely opposed 
to the use of ‘‘whose” with reference 
to things; but T. R. Lounsbury, an 
eminent writer, in “The History of the 
English Language,” says, “The genitive 
‘whose’ as a relative has, during all 
the periods of English, been applied 
equally to persons and things,” and does 
not concede that there is any question 
as to good usage supporting it. 

James’ C. Fernald, in “Connectives 
of English Speech,” says: “But ‘whose’ 
is also used as the possessive of ‘which.’ 
and this usage has been strenuously ob- 
jected to by many grammiarians, s to 
this usage, it should be observed that 
we greatly need a possessive for the 
pronoun ‘which,’ the prepositional 
form ‘of which’ being often clumsy and 
inconvenient. To supply this need the 
possessive ‘whose’ has been employed 
by many eminent writers.” 

Maxwell’s English Grammar = 
‘“*Whose’ is used for persons, for 
lower animals and even for things with- 
out life, and always to modify the 
meaning of a noun. It is more com- 
mon, however, especially in prose, to 
substitute ‘of which’ for ‘whose’ when 
the antecedent denotes something with- 
out life.” : 

In discussing English construction, it 
shou'd be remembered that we are deal 
ing with a live language; one that is 
constantly changing and constantly in- 
fluenced by the usage of writers whose 
works are regarded as standard. Con- 
sequently it is more often better to say, 
“This is not the best usage.” rather 
than, “This is not good construction.” 
The most I can assert in the point 
made in the article is that the pre- 
ponderance of opinion seems to be 
slightly in favor of the use of “of 
which.”’] 


———+o>—___—_ 
CENSORSHIP COMMITTEE TO 
OUST THE FAKIR 
“Fake advertising through displays 
on garish placards on store fronts and 
mock methods of every description, 
— cost Seattle business men $100,- 
008 per year and more, with no returns 
on the investment, are to disappear. 
The fake purveyor of programmes, con- 
tests, lotteries and similar schemes is 
to find it difficult to ply his trade, and 
a new Seattle motto is to be coined as 
the result of a programme put forth by 
President Geo. F. Vradenburg, and en- 
dorsed by the Ad Club at a luncheon.” 
Thus says the secretary of the Seattle 

Ad Club, who concludes: 

“There was some discussion as to the 
advertising fakir and his methods, and 
the club determined to appoint a censor- 
ship committee whose duty it will be 
to demand personal and financial refer- 
ences of these. men. Failure to show 
credentials to prospective advertisers 
signed by officers of the club should be 
taken as evidence, it was stated, that 
the proposition was a fake.” 


| 
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Paedaretus returned from Athens 
quite pleased that he was not 
drawn among the three hundred 
men selected for the council. 

‘T am glad” he said, “that 
there are three hundred men bet- 
ter than I in Sparta.” 

That was a very good thing 
for Sparta, but not very much 
for Paedaretus, and it may be 
that a mistake was made when 
Paedaretus was left off the list. 


Advertisers may feel 
pleased to know that there 
are over three hundred 
national advertisers who 
believe that the people 
who read Farm and Fire- 


/side are worth culti- 
_vating. That certainly 
speaks very well for 





Farm and Fireside, but it 
is possibly not much con- 
solation to the advertiser 
who doesn’t use it. 


FARM"FIRESIDE 


NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
Springfield, Ohio 


THE 


New York Chicago 
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A Job-Ticket File 


HILE this is not the 

term used in the 
Globe-Wernicke catalogue, 
nevertheless, the up-to-date 
printer speaks of our con- 
venient unit storage case 
as his “job-ticket-file.” 


It is the same method of filing 
job-tickets as the business man 
does his letters; that is, in fold- 
ers or envelopes, consecutively 
arranged in Numerical order be- 
tween Division Guides. 


Every printer who uses the Ver- 
tical system for filing Job-tickets 
admits that it is the best and 
quickest system known for print- 
ing offices. 


Write for information regarding 
these storage cases as well as our 
new edition of 


“Filing & Finding Papers,” 
containing interesting informa- 
tion on files for Publishers’ of- 
fices, Filing manuscripts, esti- 
mates, letters, advertising 
proofs, halftones, photos, etc. 


Address Dept. P-D 810 


Globe “Wernicke 
Cincinnati Ohio 
Branch Stores: New York, 380- 
382 Broadway; Chicago, 231-235 
So. Wabash Ave.; ashington, 
1218-1220 F St., N. W.; Boston, 
91-93 Federal St.; Philadelphia, 
1012-1014 Chestnut Street; Cin- 
cinnati, 128-184 Fourth Ave., E 











STERLING DEBENTURE ARRESTS 


In New York, December 21, post- 
office inspectors raided the offices of the 
Sterling Debenture Corporation, 133 
East Sixteenth street, and made six ar- 
rests of the officers of the company on 
an indictment found by the Federal 
grand jury charging the use of the 
mails with intent to defraud. Those 
arrested were Frank W. Shumaker, 
president; Harry H. Platt, treasurer; 
Elwyn E. Barron, secretary; Samuel 
E. Finley, Sidney Rosenbaum and Wil- 
bur M. Stone. Shumaker was later held 
in $10,000 bail and the others in $5,000 
each, 

Three other men were indicted at 
the same time. George H. Middlebrook, 
former president of the company, was 
arrested in Chicago and Frank E. 
Winchell in North Brookfield, Mass. 
The third man indicted was Benjamin 
C. Mudge, of North Brookfield. 

According to the ee ay inspectors, 
complaints of the Sterling Corporation 
have been received by them for the last 
three or four years. They have been 
investigating for some time and have 
gathered evidence in connection with 
the Oxford Linen Mills and its two 
subsidiary corporations. The defend- 
ants had in this case sent out far and 
wide literature asserting that the Ox- 
ford Linen Mills used certain processes 
by which the fibre used in spinning 
linen could be extracted from the flax 
straw in a day instead of the three 
months by the old method, and the in 
dictment charges that no such process 
was being worked. 

Barron is said to have written the 
literature. He was at one time a dra- 
matic critic in Chicago and at another 
Paris correspondent for a Chicago 
paper. 

According to Chief Post-office In- 
spector Warren W. Dickson, the amount 
of money collected from the public on 
stocks alleged to be worthless is ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. The  opera- 
tions of the promoters were, in most 
instances, the exploitation of stocks of 
other corporations on a contract basis 
with a sliding scale of commissions. As 
the stocks which they promoted were 
enhanced in price to investors the com- 
missions of the officers of the Sterling 
Debenture Corporation likewise in- 
creased. 

It is said that the Sterling Debenture 
Corporation promoted more than Forty 
different stocks, some of which wefe of 
real value. Some of the principal pro- 
motions in regard to which complaints 
have been coming in were: The Tele- 
post Company, a Maine corporation, 
capitalized at $18,000,000; the Telegra- 
phone Company, Washington, D. C., 
capital, $5,000,000; Boston Securities 
Company, Massachusetts, capital, $2,- 
750,000; the Dictograph Company, New 
York, capital, $2,000,000; Bartua Rub- 
ber Company, British Guiana, capital, 
$2,000,000. 

The Sterling Debenture Corporation 
was originally formed in 1906 by one 
Chataud, who conceived the idea of 
dealing in stocks by correspondence 
through the mails. The original capital 
of $1,000 was increased to $100,000 in 
the spring of 1907, when Middlebrook 
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and Shumaker, who had been book can- 
vassers in New York, bought Chataud 
out and began operations on a wholesale 
scale, with phenomenal success. About 
a year ago Middlebrook is said to have 
retired from the concern, after amass- 
ing a fortune, and Shumaker became 
the head and sole owner. The latter 
also resigned some months ago, after 
the collapse of the Telepost Company 
stock, and then became the fiscal agent 
for a reorganized company known as 
the Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 

C. C. Moore, who until a year ago 
was advertising manager of the corpora- 
tion, asked the public to suspend judg- 
ment until the defense could be heard. 
He made a strong on. against the 
idea that it preyed on widows and 
orphans. He quoted statistics to show 
that out of 42,000 customers only 1,800 
were married women, and 1,750 unmar- 
ried, and he declared that whenever any- 
one wrote to say he had only a little 
money and was dissatisfied with the in- 
terest given by banks his subscription 
was refused. 

Among the investors on the books of 
the corporation, said Mr. Moore, were 
2,200 bank officials, 1,400 railroad and 
steamship directors, and 185 Stock Ex- 
change members, and he was certain 
that the corporation had carried on a 
legitimate flotation business. Its books 
were, he said, always open to public 
inspection and the Government would 
find that there was in the office a carbon 
copy of every letter which it had ever 
sent out. 

+0 +— 


DINNER TO CELEBRATE DOUB- 
LING AD CLUB MEMBER- 
SHIP 





R. O. Eastman, advertising manager 
for Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany, of Battle Creek, Mich., was the 
principal speaker at the second annual 
advertised food dinner of the Ad-Sell 
League of Northern Indiana and South- 
ern Michigan, held December 16 in 
South Bend, Ind. Mr, Eastman gave 
“The Story of Kellogg’ and submitted 
a most interesting resume of seven 
years’ growth. ° 

With but two exceptions each article 
on the menu was ofa nationally advertised 
nature and was contrfduted by the pro- 
ducer. The bill of fare was coanattine 
even down to chewing gum and cigars. 
The tables were laden with advertising 
matter from the various concerns rep- 
resented and souvenirs were plentiful. 
The colored waiters were garbed as 
chefs and made a striking picture. 
Large concerns had their representatives 
at the dinner and all were introduced. 

This dinner celebrated the recent suc- 
cess in doubling the league membership. 
John F, De Haven, the secretary of the 
league, states that the membership is 
now the fourth largest in the country. 


ei 


R. G. Smith, who has been for sev- 
eral years advertising manager of the 
Milam Medicine Company, Inc., of 
Danville, Va., has become advertising 
manager of the F. S. Royster Guano 
Company, of Norfolk, Va. 
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SPECIAL BABBITT LABEL 
REMOVES RELIGIOUS 
OBJECTION 





OLD SOAP HOUSE ACTS UPON SUG- 
GESTION OF EAST SIDE SALESMAN 
AND SECURES RABBIS ENDORSE- 
MENT—GREAT MARKET THUS 
OPENED UP 
In the summer of 1909 a sales- 

man for B. T. Babbitt, Inc., con- 

vinced himself that there would 
be a wide sale for a new kind of 
cleanser if the soap concern could 
be induced to market it. The 
salesman, whose territory em- 
braced part of the East Side in 

New York, knew that orthodox 

Hebrews will not use soap for 

washing kitchen utensils, dishes 

or anything else which comes in 
contact with their food. The rea- 
son for this, of course, is the 
fact that soap is made from tal- 
low and tallow is not “Kosher.” 
Cleansers on the market three 
years ago contained more or less 
tallow and Hebrews would not 
use them. Consequently, sales on 
the East Side were much less than 
anywhere else in the greater city. 

Although the salesman became 
more and more convinced that his 
house was passing up a large 
number of sales, it was not until 
early in 1912 that B. T. Babbitt, 
Inc., was induced to market a 
“Kosher” cleanser. 

After a satisfactory cleanser 
had been made from oils, the 
company submitted samples to a 
rabbi, who tested the product and 
gave it his endorsement. 

On this specially-made cleanser 
a new label was put. The familiar 
combination of colors and the 
trade-mark boy, “at your serv- 
ice,” were retained. The letter- 
ing, however, was in Hebrew 
characters. Prominently shown 
were the Hebrew letters signify- 
ing that the goods were “Kosher.” 
But more than this, the written 
endorsement of the rabbi was re- 
produced, and it was this en- 
dorsement, signed with the rab- 
bi’s name. that really convinced 
orthodox Hebrews that they could 
freely use the cleanser. 

The new “Kosher” cleanser was 





introduced to the East Side trade 
on Monday, July 8. Probable 
sales for the ensuing six months 
had been estimated and the manu- 
facturing of the cleanser had gone 
ahead with that estimate as a 
basis. When, on the first day 
eight salesmen booked sufficient 
orders to practically wipe out the 
six-months’ estimate, the Babbitt 
concern knew it had uncovered a 
valuable market and proceeded to 
push the brand even harder than 
had been originally planned. 

In order to induce dealers to 
take up with the product quickly, 
a free case was given with each 
order for two. Window displays 
consisting of large “drums” 
which effectively set off a set of 
seven premium dishes, attracted 
Hebrew consumers to the new 
product. The dishes were given 
in exchange for labels on the 
“Kosher” cleanser cans. 

Space was taken in three Yid- 
dish newspapers in New York. 
Later ads were run in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and 
other cities.’ This Yiddish adver- 
tising for B. T. Babbitt, Inc., has 
just appeared in Cleveland. 

“The point of the whole cam- 
paign,” said S. W. Eckman, ad- 
vertising and sales manager of B. 
T. Babbitt, Inc., to a representa- 
tive of Printers’ INK the other 
day, “is that the Yiddish family 
with an inceme of six dollars a 
week uses a great deal of clean- 
ing powders. The little stores 
on the East side with $50 stocks 
are to-day selling more cleanser 


than stores in other sections which 


may carry thousand-dollar stocks. 

The idea of obtaining the en- 
dorsement of a rabbi in order to 
further sales is not a new one, 
although it would seem many ad- 
vertisers might investigate the 
field with profit. 

The Corn Products Refining 
Company of New York secured a 
rabbis endorsement for “Karo” 
syrup some time ago. Edward M. 
Baker, advertising manager of the 
company, recently told of the dif- 
ficulty met by his salesmen in in- 
ducing Hebrews to sample a new 
product at a recent pure food 
show in New York. 
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“Our product contained nothing 
but pure corn products,” said Mr. 
Baker, “but the Hebrew women, 
especially, were extremely chary 
about sampling the food.” A 
rabbi’s endorsement removed this 
difficulty at once and made sam- 
pling much simpler and introduc- 
tory sales easier. The Quaker 
Oats Company, of Chicago, has 
obtained a rabbi’s endorsement 
for one of its products, and copy 
for a newspaper campaign is now 
being sent out. 


i ed 
SUIT TO STOP CUT-RATE CLUB- 
BING OFFER 





The following statement is made by 
H. H. Windsor,, president of the Popu- 
lar Mechanics Company, Chicago: 

“Popular. Mechanics Magazine has 
brought suit in the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Massachusetts for $5,000 
damages and an injunction against the 
School Arts Publishing Company, of 
Boston. This company is the publisher 
of the School Arts Magazine, which has 
been offering Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine in a cut rate combination with its 
own_ publications. 

“The cut rate offer was made with- 
out consulting the Popular Mechanics 
people in any way, and in spite of the 
fact that Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine has printed for years in large type 
on its front cover every month, the 
statement that ‘Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine Offers No Premiums; Does not 
Club, and Employs No _ Subscription 
Solicitors.’ 

“The chief claim made is that 83 per 
cent of Popular Mechanics’ circulation 
is on newsstands, and Mr. Windsor, 
the publisher, has given his pledge to 
the newsdealers that he would not join 
in cut rate clubbing offers, and has ad- 
vertised that fact in trade journals for 
newsdealers, and elsewhere. As a result 
of this policy, the newsdealers generally 
throughout the United States have 
shown their approval by giving Popular 
Mechanics good window and counter 
display, which, of course, is an asset 
greatly desired by, every magazine. 
Hence to be advertised in a cut rate 
offer would naturally lead the dealers 
to believe that the Popular Mechanics 
had either changed its policy or was 
deceiving the dealers, neither of which 
is true. Mr. Windsor has sent out hun- 
dreds of letters to other publishers stat- 
ing his position, and has tried in every 
way to prevent his magazine being 
clubbed. The subscription agencies 
without exception have respected his 
position and do not offer his magazine 
in their ‘clubs.’ Having apparently 
failed to protect himself by all ordinary 
means, he now invokes the help of the 
United States Courts.” 


a eae 
C. S. Young, formerly advertising 
manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad, and for the past 
year advertising manager of the San 
Francisco Examiner, has been made 
business manager of ‘that newspaper. 
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The “Importance Yardstick” 


which instantly measures the su- 
premacy of a city is found in #ts 
transportation facilities, 

17 railroads and 175 Mississippi 
steamers serve Memphis—the sec- 
ond largest city of the South, the 
greatest inland cotton market of 
the world. 

There’s only one throttle that, 
single-handed, can start your dis- 
tribution machinery in this rich 
territory (250 mile radius)— 


The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


**The South’s Greatest Newspaper’’ 


Weigh its daily circulation of 
55,809; its Sunday circulation of 
86,336 (averages reported accord- 
ing to law) against the city census 
of 131,000 people, and the 300,000 
country consumers (average five 
to a family). Pretty even bal- 
ance, eh? 

97% of its city circulation is 
delivered by carriers into the 
homes. 


Not many desirable citizens left in 
Memphis that do not read the COM- 
MERCIAL APPEAL are there? 


That explains the triple lead of the 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL in advertis- 
ing over its nearest local contemporary. 

For November, 1912, the 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL led 
by 107% in local, by 129% in 
foreign and by 186% in classi- 
fied advertising. 


The Weekly Commercial Appeal gives 
you 95,530 tarm families in the pros- 
perous "Mississippi Valley. 


Verily, by its advertising shall ye 
know a paper. 


The MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
sate micego; Chemical 

Idg., St. Louis. 


At your iene any time, anywhere. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING FARM 
PUBLICATIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ Own Advertising.) 


The following figures, with the exception of those indicated by asterisks, ar 
taken from the reports compiled by the Washington Press Bureau. 
WEEKLIES. 
General and Live Stock and 
wary Adv. Classified Adv. 
Breeder’s Gazette 39,628 
Farmer’s Mail & Breez 5d 19,286 
Hoard’s Dairyman 7,076 17,467 
lowa Homestead 39,576 24,085 
Wallaces’ Farmer 627 17,442 
The Farmer 37 10,155 
Farm & Ranch 
Kansas Farmer 
*Orange Judd Farmer. 
*N. W. Farmstead 
Ohio Farmer 
Indiana Farmer 
Michigan Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
*American Agriculturist 
Progressive Farmer 
*New England Homestead 
*N. W. Agriculturist 
20th Century Farmer 
Rural New 
Farmer’s Guide 
Nationa! Stockman & Farme1 
Farmer & Stockman F 
*Missouri Ruralist 56 2,8 29,256 
*Southern Farming A 29, 201 
Nebraska Farmer 5 
Farmer's Review 
Wisconsin Farmer 
*Country Gentleman 
Farmer & Breeder 
Practical Farmer 
Iowa Farmer 215 
In making comparisors. proper allowance should be made for those weeklies 
which in some months have five isues to the month. 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
General and Live Stock and 
Class Adv. Classified Adv. Total. 
*Dakota Farmer 38,632 6,969 45,601 
*Farm & Home 32,375 212 32,587 
Southern Ruralist 28,723 1,753 80,476 
{Farm & Fireside 80,352 28 30,380 
Farm, Stock & Home 686 28,866 
Prairie Farmer .. 5,33! 2,497 27,829 
farm Progress 30 265 20, 569 
*Oklahoma Farm rnd J 734 
Kimball’ s Dairy Farmer. ,5f 4,356 
Southern Cultivator 3,472 1,430 
South vern Agriculturist 2,920 
U Jp-To-Date Farming 3,08 456 
* Farm Magazine 5S 810 
Illinois Farmer ’ 70 
Home & Fa y 188 
Missouri & Kansas Farmer a 188 
Nebraska Farm Magazine m 226 
Farmer’s Voice 46 982 5,450 


Southern Planter 26: 6,293 4,556 
Nebraska Farm Journal..... 7.4 BH 19,016 
Successful Farming 33 
farm Journal 
Agricultural Epitomist 
Missouri Valley Farmer 
*VFarm Press 
arm News 
Farm Life 

co. ADIAN I ane PAPERS. 
*Family Herald & Weekly Sta ‘ 101,240 h 129,355 
*Parmers Magazine oe 9,184 9,184 


7 Figures include all editions 
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CIRCULATION 
SUBSCRIPTION 


You buyers of advertising space—you ad- 
vertising managers and manufacturers, what 
tangible substance does mere “Circulation” of- 
fer you? 

What part of this commodity do you actually 
get: 

Circulation represents publishers output. Nothing more and nothing 
less. It’s only the “subscribed”—Paid for in Cash—part of circulation 
that can “carry your message to Garcia.” 

Circulation may be the basis of rate cards, but its not the basis of 
cost, nor the basis for returns with The Northwestern Agriculturist. 

We draw the distinction between “circulation” and “subscription.” 

Out of our present 150000 circulation we offer you the largest audi- 
ence of subscribers of any weekly farm paper in America. The rate 
—55 cents flat—is lower than any other farm paper of our section. 


The Northwestern 
Agriculturist 


has increased its circulation 66% in one year. 

From 90,000 January, 1912, to 150,000, December shows activity. 

It clearly demonstrates the power of its virile editorial policy. 

The farmers of the Northwest have recognized in overwhelming 
numbers their leader in their fight in present day agricultural economics. 

That, in a nutshell, illustrates the ease with which our sixty agents 
bring over 2,000 new subscribers to our ranks every week. 

What better line could you hitch your product to? 


Circulation 150,000 
Subscribers 145, 000 
Rate 55 Cents Flat 


The odd 5,000 are advertisers and exchange service. 
145,000 Northwestern farmers—the leaders in the enjoyment of our 
1912 prosperity—await your message—What have you to tell them? 


WRITE US FOR RATE CARD 


Ask for a copy of “What Farmers Use,” mentioning Printers’ Ink, 


THE NORTHWESTERN AGRICULTURIST 
THE P. V. COLLINS PUBLISHING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


Chicago Office, Advertisers Building, Chicago, %. W. Rhoads, Gen, Adv, Mgr, 
New York Ofiice, Fifth Ave. Building, New York City. Payne & Young in charge. 
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The Great Market Place! 
New England 


The Best Place to Sell Your Goods 















Here is density of population without congestion, 
people without poverty—buyers ready to purchase 
what appeals to their likes. 












That these people buy more freely than in other sec- 
tions is shown by the number of retail establishments 
per capita, and these dealers seem to be making a 
handsome living. 


The Local Daily Newspapers | 


The Best Medium to Use 


The dealer knows that the local daily moves his goods 
—this he is sure of, so he will welcome the article 
that is advertised in the daily. 


If You Want to Know 
) 


How trade conditions are in any of these cities, what s 
trade work the paper will do for you to get your 
goods on sale—write to any of these ten: 


Springfield,Mass.,Union Meriden,Ct.,Record 





Salem,Mass.,News Burlington,Vt.,FreePress 
NewBedford xaiere New Haven,Ct.,Register 
Lynn,Mass.,Item Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 








Portland,Me.,Express W orcester,Mass.,Gazette 
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LETTERS FROM “OLD COR- 
RESPONDENT” TO HIS 
KID BROTHER 





VIEWS UPON WRITING SALES LET- 
TERS—HINTS ON COLLECTING OF 
GOOD MATERIAL THAT MAY BE 
USED AT NEED 





I | 


My Dear BILL: 

I surely am tickled to hear that 
the boss has decided to make you | 
more than a stenographer and of- 
fice right-hand man. Not that I 
am belittling the position of sten- 
ographer, for let me tell you there 
is no place where a young man 
has a better chance to learn than 
in the job of stenographer in a 
first-class business. The best ideas 
of the business go into his ear and 
down through his finger to the 
notebook. lf he has the proper 
amount of absorbent material in 
lis makeup he cannot help collect- 
ing the essential facts of the busi- 
ness, and that knowledge enables 
him to make the position of sten- 
ographer a big stepping-stone. 
lew stenographers seem to realize | 
the great opportunity they have 
in being right at the heart of 
things. 

It is one of my hobbies, Bill, that 
efficient sales correspondents can 
be easily made out of bright sten- 





ographers. Well, you served your 
turn as stenographer and are en- 
titled to the increased responsibi!- 
ity that the boss has given you. 
And the boss has done a wise 
thing in turning over the sales 
correspondence to you, for he is 
too busy to give it the proper at- 
tention, and the only way in this 
world to get the most out of any 
kind of work is to concentrate on 
it. Furthermore, I am sure from 
what you have told me that the 
boss is at times inclined to be dic- 
tatorial in his attitude just be- 
cause he is the boss and can do as 
he likes. That’s independence, 
but it isn’t salesmanship. 

wouldn’t be surprised if the boss 
recognizes that his curtness and 
lack of close attention has lost 
many sales for the firm and real- 
izes that it is high time for him | 
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The Evening 
Gazette 


Gives the impetus that moves 
goods from the shelf to the house- 
hold. 

The retailer knows this from 
experience so the GAZETTE car- 
ries the great volume of, 


WORCESTER 


(MASS.) 


retail store advertising. It is as 
it should be—for the 20,000 copies 
of the GAZETTE are nearly all 
in Worcester and the surround- 
ing towns where the dealers will 
feel the benefit. 

Worcester is a good town the 
traveling men say—second city in 
the Old Bay State—so your goods 
should be on sale here, and the 
GAZETTE used to tell their 
merits. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








If you employ or direct salesmen, you need 
this book. You can’t afford to let compet- 
itors handle salesmen under scientific sales 
management while you remain ignorant of 
this great subject. ‘Ihe book is filled with 
practical ideas, schemes, plans, etc., based 
on the twenty years’ experience "of the 
author, Any one of these is worth many 
times the price of the book to a sales man- 
ager or to one who expects to be. 


Scientific 


SALES 


Management 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 


Make your salesmen closers not missionaries 
—stop searching for star salesmen trained 
by the other fellow ; use average mer and 
manage them correctly—these are things 
which this book advocates and teaches. A 
handsome illustrated book, 204 pages, size 
6x9. Price $2.00 prepaid. Send price, and 
if it is not all that you expected—if it isn’t 
worth many times its cost—return within 5 
days and we will refund your money. If you 
prefer, write first for complete description. 


G. B. WOOLSON & CO. 
32 Elm Street New Haven, Ct. 
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A Treat 


That’s what the new unit 
Sample Books are to the 
ad-man and others inter- 
ested in modern printing 
and commercial design. 


Strathmore 
Quality 


papers, including, Bonds, Covers, 
Announcement Papers and 
Boards are shown. Will Brad- 
ley and other prominent design- 
ers prepared the feast of good 
things in the way of clever color 
schemes and typographical stunts. 


Write for such of the color 
groups as you are interested in 
—on your business letterhead. 


The ‘‘Strathmore Quality’’ Groups 


Group No, 1. Writing Papers 
for all kinds of business station- 
ery, letterheads, envelopes, bill- 
heads, statements, checks. 


Group No. 2. Deckel Edge Book 
Papers. Beautiful artistic papers 
in smooth and rough surfaces. 


Group No. 3. Cover Papers and 
Bristols. The finest collection 
of Cover Papers and Bristols 
made. For catalog, covers, fold- 
ers, mounts, circulars. 


Group No. 4 Announcement 
Stocks. These show sheets and 
envelopes to match for any kind 
of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 


Mittineague, Mass. U.S.A. 














to have someone in the place spe- 
cializing on the sales correspond- 
ence. A letter, you know, is a 
very different thing from conver- 
sation. Sometimes, when you are 
face to’ face with your man, you 
can talk turkey to him and sitiil 
make everything O.K. with a 
pleasant iace. But written talk 
doesn’t smile unless you have 
studied out the little fine touches 
of language that put the smile je- 
tween the lines. 

There’s a, great opportunity 
ahead of you now. It is a nice 
thing to be the first real sales cor- 
respondent that the company has 
had. The boss may not say so, 
but you can just bet that he is 
in that number of business men 
who have recently awakened to 
what a big chance there is for the 
concern that can sell by means of 
letters that cost only two cents 
for postage when it might require 
eight or ten dollars to send a 
salesman where the letter goes. 
Mind you, I am not underesti- 
mating the value of the salesman; 
no, indeed. The salesman does a 
work that no one else can do, and 
a big work it is. But the rising 
cost of selling is something that 
is giving the business bosses con- 
cern on every hand. This is a day 
of efficiency, and if the letter 
salesman—and that is what a sales 
correspondent is—can largely re- 
duce the cost of selling where 
prospects ate widely scattered and 
can co-operate and pave the way 
for salesmen’s calls elsewhere, 
then, of course, he is a valuable 
man and can eatn a high salary. 
That this thing is possible is 
shown by the large number of con- 
cerns that do business successfully 
by mail alone. Personality is a 
big thing in salesmanship, but 
don’t forget that you can put per- 
sonality in a-letter as well as in a 
face-to-face talk. 

Am I going to find time to keep 
in touch with you and help you 
swing this new iob. Indeed I am. 
I am going to give vou all the help 
in my power, but after all you are 
right there on the job and are the 
best man to work out the particu- 
lar problems of that business. If 
you jump into the heart of things 
and concentrate with enthusiasm 
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you will find a way to work out 
your salvation. 

My first advice is that you begin 
to file sales data. Big sales rec- 
ords are closed with good hard 
facts; such facts are worth more 
than all the polished generalities 
you could write up. But don’t 
load yourself down with a double- 
barreled filing system that will re- 
quire so much criss-cross indexing 
and recording that it will be more 
trouble than help. I have found 
that a vertical filing cabinet with 
no index but that afforded by titles 
written at the top of the folders 
fills the main need. But it may be 
well to keep a geographically ar- 
ranged file of letters from satisfied 
customers, instances of successful 
use of your goods, etc., so that in 
working up your argument you 
can readily refer to some one near 
the inquirer instead of some one 
a long way off; it means more to 
the prospect to hear about the ex- 
perience of some one in his own 
town, a nearby town or some- 
where in the state in using your 
goods than to be quoted the expe- 
rience of someone way off in an- 
other corner of the country. 

Keep in your file all good arti- 
cles that you can clip out of trade 
papers and elsewhere. Put in cop- 
ies of ali the good letters that 
come in, and a digest of all the 
pertinent things that you hear 
dropped by .the salesmen. It is 
really wonderful, when you start 
a file, how soon you can collect a 
lot of interesting and convincing 
sales data. 

Fire along some of your prob- 
lems and carbon copies of some of 
your letters, and I’ll practise what 
I preach and get down to definite 
things. As ever, 

Your Exper BrorHer. 
(To be continued) 


PROMOTION MAGAZINE 
PLACE OF BOOKLETS 





TAKES | 


Vol. 1, No. 1, of National Waterways | 


has appeared. Its sub- title is “a maga- 
zine of transportation,” and it is pub- 
lished by the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, Washington. 

It takes the place in the promotion 
work of the Congress of the booklets 
and folders previously issued and which 
alone were relied on. It is profusely 
illustrated with portraits = photo- 
gtaphs. 


| 
| 


Are Your Goods in 
Portland, Maine? 


If they are not you are missing 
a choice bit of profit, for Port- 
land people are good buyers of 
advertised goods. 

It will not require much of an 
effort to get the dealers to add 
them to their stock if they know 


Portland 
Evening Express 


is to advertise them. The dealers 
know that this great evening 
paper will carry the message of 
their goodness into every good 
Portland home and a demand will 
follow. 


__ Bring your goods to Portland 
if they are worth while! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. _ 








Any advertiser 
seeking information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 
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BP Tic LAWYERS MAGAZINE 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


“The Tester,” 


(A medium for proving soundness of principle ) 


CASE AND COMMENT becomes better 
known each year as an excellent medium in 
which to test out copy for new advertisements and 
campaigns because in it you can feel the pulse of 
10,000 rated lawyers—men of education, means 
and buying experience—at a cost that is a mere 
miniature item. 

The result of these tests is that CASE AND 

COMMENT nearly always remains on the per- 
manent list of ums. 

The trouble is too few apply the test and the 
variety of subjects presented is not wide enough. 

Hence this advertisement to tell the secret and 
advise others to publish the. preliminary guns of 
advertising campaigns in the “‘tester’” and be gui 
by results. ‘. 

an is interested in is applicable to 

CASES AND COM MENT pages, provided of 
course the copy is pee 

February forms close Jan. 10th. 

Sopa Back Covers in 2 colors open for remain- 

ro 


Circulation 10,000 paid guaranteed. 











Motion 


Photography 


You are naturally interested in 
a as thoroughly familiar 
ossible with modern “worth 
while ” publicity methods—To ac- 
quaint you with our system of 
dramatizing a business or prod- 
uct, by finding the human in- 
terest story it has in it and pro. 
ducing this story ,through * “Mo. 
tion otography,” we will be 
pleased to send you without ex- 
: pense or obligation on your part 
other than your . request, our new 
“Brochure,” which explains very 
fully how this latest and most 
effective form of publicity is 
created. 


Address— 
Advance Motion Picture 
Company 

Alvin B. Giles, Adv. 


1328-30 Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


Director 














USE OF TRADE-NAME 
“MOTHER’S” FORBIDDEN 


A recent adjudication by th 
Examiner of Interferences in th 
United States Patent Office re 
fused to allow a concern manii- 
facturing macaroni, spaghetti and 
vermicelli to register the tradec- 
mark “Mother’s” with a design 
similar to that used by the Quak- 
er Oats Company on oat meal, 
and incidentally cleared up some- 
what the question as to just what 
is meant by the words “the san 
descriptive properties’ in the 
Trade-Mark Act of 1905. 

The applicant, Mother’s Maca- 
roni Company, argued that the 
mark was registerable since the 
goods of its manufacture did noi 
possess the same _ descriptive 
properties as those manufactured 
by the Quaker Oats Company: 
since macaroni, spaghetti and 
vermicelli were dinner foods, not 
breakfast foods, and were, more- 
over, made of particular kinds of 
wheat. 

The examiner, however, re- 
fused to take that view of the 
case. “It appears,” he said, “from 
consideration of the decisions of 
the courts and the Patent Office, 
that goods may be said to be of 
the same descriptive properties 
when they are so nearly alike in 
character that the purchasing pub- 
lic, seeing them sold under the 
same mark, would naturally sup- 
pose that they were made by the 
same manufacturer; or, stated 
differently, goods are of the same 
descriptive properties when adapt- 
ed to the same use, or when of 
such characteristics that a manu- 
facturer of one might be expected 
in the ordinary expansion of his 
business to include the other in 


| the output of his concern.” 
-— +0 +—____ 


THE AD AND THE MEDIUM 
ADVERTISING Co. 
ec. 39, 1018. 


Jersey RartLways 
Newark, 


| Editor of Printers’ INK: 


The reasons for various advertising 


| failures afford an opportunity for deep 


study. 


In nine cases out of ten, and espe 


cially with a new eet. the medium 
is blamed for the failure. 


| 
| 


The average man who prepares a piece 
of copy or an advertisement in _ its 
entirety, is pretty well satisfied that if 
the medium will not pay with the copy 
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furnished it, there is something wrong 
with the medium. 

As a matter of fact, there are com- 
»aratively few men who know how to 
construct an advertisement, and who, 
forgetting self, are able to make a 
strong and come-hither plea to the needs 
\r wishes of the people addressed. 

I am much interested in an article 
published in Printers’ Ink of Decem- 
ber 5th, written by Gilbert P. Farrar, 
and in which the writer criticises severe- 
iy the advertisements of three differ- 
ent concerns. Mr. Farrar shows each of 
these advertisements in its original 
style. He shows, in almost an elemen- 
tary fashion, wherein they are weak, and 
illustrates the manner in which they 
could be strengthened. 

I am not acquainted with Mr. Farrar, 
nor do I know his antecedents, but I 
think it abundantly worth while to call 
attention to his article, in which is ex- 
hibited such an intelligent understanding 
of the needs of present-day advertising. 
Mr. Farrar indicates what is lacking in 
the vast majority of advertising men— 
an ability to bury the ego; to put him- 
self in the place of the consuming pub- 
lic addressed, and to address that pub- 
lic in a way calculated to arouse interest. 

This ability to get the public point 
of view is a rare quality, and an exceed- 
ingly valuable one—vastly more impor- 
tant than a technical knowledge of high 
art in illustration or typography. It is 
the vital thing to be supported and not 
supplanted by high art illustration or 
exquisite typographical balance. I do 
not belittle the importance of pure lan- 
guage, perfection of art work, or nice- 
ness of ensemble, but I emphasize most 
strongly that these features do not, in 
themselves, constitute the main fact in 
an advertisement, but rather the acces- 
sores. 

In the construction of any advertise- 
ment the foundation must he in some 
concrete thougut—a thought intelligently 
directed at a given or desired conclusion 

to create in the mind of a reader a 
desire to possess the thing advertised, or 
to indicate clearly and almost at first 
glance wherein this article advertised 
more nearly suits the needs of the in- 
dividual reader than do other articles of 
the same type or class. 

Contemplating with the utmost seri- 
ousness, the many advertising failures in 
all of the various mediums, it is safe to 
say that a board of well-informed adver- 
tising men, impartial in their judgment, 
would discover that a large percentage 
of the failures was principally due ‘to 
the fact that the advertisements them- 
selves were absolutely lacking in what 
might be called “intimate appeal.” Far 
too little thought is given to the real 
psychology of advertising, and too many 
advertisements are published or dis- 
played wherein the advertiser or agent 
seems to take it for granted that pro- 
vided the medium be good, the adver- 
tisement will work out its own salva- 
tion some way, somehow. 

RicHarp Woop. 


4 —————_ +o>—____. 
George R. Willman has resigned as 
sales manager of the Warren Motor 


Ned Company, of ponte, He will 
ecome assistant advertising manager 
of the Studebaker Corporation. 


The Register 


New Haven 
(Conn.) 


Should be First Choice 


and justly so because it is New 
Haven’s great evening Two-cent 
paper. 

Its readers get two cents’ worth 
in news, in editorial matter, in 
departmental matter, so more 
New Haven people buy it than 
any other paper. 

The women like it not only for 
its excellent woman’s page, but 


| because the REGISTER has the 
| most retail store news every day 
| —because the merchant finds no 


other daily can give him anything 
like the results he can get from 


| the REGISTER. So will your 


experience be when you come to 
New Haven. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


The people who read 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


are not idle “leaf-turners.” 
They don’t search the maga- 
zine when it reaches them to 
find something of interest to 
read. They begin at the first 
page and read through to the 
last—and that takes in the ad- 
vertising pages just as much as 
the editorial section. Further- 
more they believe what they 
read there. 

Our record on keyed adver- 
tising is the proof. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 
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Printers’ INK 
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Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

OFFICE: 12 West 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. Vice-President and 
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Be Sure The United 
Your Labei tates _Depart- 


ment of Agri- 
Is Right culture has, 


within the last month, sent out 
a new series of reports on cases 
of misbranding that should afford 
valuable lessons to manufacturers 
in general, though they may be 
the source of considerable em- 
barrassment to the firms who, 
through neglect or intent, have 
failed to comply with the nation- 
al Food and Drugs act and had 
their violations of the law de- 
tected. 

No sympathy need be wasted 
on the manufacturer who labeled 
a barrel of vinegar as “Cider 
Vinegar” when it, in truth, con- 
tained acetic acid and other for- 
eign substances. There is no ex- 
cuse for him who added low- 
grade imitative ingredients to a 
cordial and then deliberately 
stamped it as a “high-grade” cor- 
dial; or for him who literally told 
the truth on his label but who so 
displayed the lines or otherwise 
arranged his label as to create a 
false impression in the mind of 


the consumer buying with ordi- 
nary caution. Let all such learn 
by seizure of goods, by delays 
and fines and by the kind of pu)- 
licity that they did not contract 
for, that the handwriting is , 

the wall, and that if their bus: 
ness consciences do not mo, 

them to give the public a squa 

deal, the courts will. 

But it seems obvious that some 
of the delinquent manufacturers 
got into trouble unwittingly. A 
manufacturer of syrup, for ex- 
ample, stated on his label that the 
net weight of his package was 
five pounds. When the goods 
were examined by the Govern- 
ment officials, the weight was 
found to be 2.91 per cent short, 
and the manufacturer suffered a 
fine in addition to the costs, and 
is classed with the goats. 

An Ohio preserving company 
stated on one of its labels that 
one-twentieth of one per cent of 
benzoate of soda was used “to 
prevent souring.” It was legal to 
use one-tenth of one per cent, and 
the analysis of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry showed that 
this amount was used. It is pos- 
sible, even probable, that the 
statement as to the amount of the 
chemical used was made through 
oversight, but the manufacturer 
found it necessary to plead guilty 
to the charge of misbranding and 
suffered a fine. 

The tmews of such seizures 
spreads amazingly and does a 
great deal of. harm to a manu- 
facturer’s business, even though 
conviction is found on a minor 
point. 

Of course, the lesson is that all 
labels ought to be inspected crit- 
ically by competent advisers. To 
paraphrase Davy Crockett—be 
sure your label is right before 
you go ahead. 


Using A new feature 


Other Men’s that has proved 
successful in the 

Brains sales work of 

a prominent industrial concern 
owes its introduction there to 
the fact that the president of the 
concern read an insurance article 
in a popular magazine. There was 
no connection between insurance 
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and the commodity that this in- 
dustrial concern markets, but a 
unique, common-sense plan .of 
nding prospective purchasers— 
liscovered by the insurance com- 
pany and tried out thoroughly in 
its work—turned out to be a plan 
ihat various other concerns can 
use to advantage, provided they 
have the perception to see how it 
can be applied. 

The head of the industrial con- 
cern remarked, at the time he 
made the adaptation of the idea, 
that it would be worth a great 
deal to his company if someone 
could be found with intelligence 
enough to read and _ observe 
broadly and to turn into his 
“Methods of Working Depart- 
ment” all the items, ideas and 
plans used by others that might 
possibly be adapted and adopted 
to advantage. 

It is not easy to find such peo- 
ple. The experience of many ad- 
vertisers with clipping bureaus is 
that the bureau will furnish a 
mass of items that relate plainly 
to some specified subject, but will 
miss entirely items that a keen- 
eyed official of the company 
would have seen contained valu- 
able suggestions, though connect- 
ed only indirectly with the sub- 
ject that the bureau reader had 
on his list. 

The most important reading 
that can be done in the inter- 
ests of an enterprising business 
house must be done by some 
competent person at the center of 
things. And “’tis true, ’tis pity, 
and pity ’tis ‘tis true,” that there 
are few people at the heart of 
things who have the breadth of 
observation and adaptation to en- 
able them to gather the nuggets 
out of the material within their 
easy reach, 

This experience is familiar to 
every editor of a business publi- 
cation. He will get hold of a 
strong article, procured, perhaps. 
after a great deal of quiet work, 
from a man who has been reluc- 
tant to give the business world 
the benefit. of his experience. 
This article will tell how the suc- 
cessful concern has been able to 
command the co-operation of old 
customers to a remarkable de- 
gree, or perhaps of how a plan 


of increasing the efficiency of 
salesmen was worked out. May- 
be the concern whose methods 
are described makes shoes. Just 
as the editor is rubbing his hands 
joyfully over the thought of how 
interested heads of other kinds of 
business will be in this rich ex- 
perience of the successful shoe 
man and how they will apply the 
valuable ideas, along will come a 
letter or two from narrow-vis- 
ioned subscribers who say that 
they don’t care to renew their 
subscription because the publica- 
tion rarely has anything on 
“plumbing” or “trunks and bags,” 
or that it contains so little that is 
of direct interest to them. Some- 
times they say that they are so 
busy that they really haven’t time 
to read about what other people 
are doing—that is, no time to get 
the benefit of the experience of 
others, though such information 
might save them from a great 
many costly experiments. 

There is precious little that is 
absolutely new in the selling 
world. Nine-tenths, perhaps even 
more, of the plans that are prov- 
ing successful are modifications 
and adaptations of plans _ that 
have been used by others. Slav- 
ish imitation is something to be 
shunned, but one may easily 
make a serious error in the 
other direction by shutting him- 
self up and neglecting to use that 
which others have weighed and 
found worth while. 

The greatest good that comes 
out of conventions often is that 
which comes from getting men 
together and letting them tell 
each other about successful meth- 
ods. What a loss the business 
world would have suffered had 
the use of the coupon, the post- 
card, the price agreement and 
the hundreds of other useful 
plans been confined to the first 
firms that used such ideas. 


Up to the The blind, un- 


Sal reasoning re- 
aiesman sentment against 


advertising of many traveling 
salesmen, otherwise sensible and 
competent, that makes it so hard 
to bring about a proper correla- 
tion and co-operation of the sales 
and advertising forces, had _ its 
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counterpart in the revolt of the 
handworkers against the intro- 
duction of factory machinery in 
the early part of the last cen- 
tury. 

Advertising is a new force 
comparable to the new water and 
steam power when it was first 
suddenly turned to commercial 
account. The transition was 
fraught with suffering for many, 
but it was not the fault of the 
machines, and the same seeming- 
ly malevolent forces speedily cre- 
ated work for many times the 
number of workers displaced in 
the beginning. 

If there is any waste or any 
suffering attendant upon the rapid 
development of advertising, it is 
not the fault of advertising, but 
of the ancient ignorance and fol- 
ly disporting themselves in a 
fresh field. And if good, sound 
—normal— advertising displaces 
less economical methods, and in- 
conveniences those who pin their 
all upon those methods, neverthe- 
less, in the end it prepares places 
for many times that number. 

So that the attitude of the av- 
erage salesman towards this com- 
paratively new force, natural and 
understandable as it is, is at the 
same time unreasoning and _ in- 
sensate. Because no matter how 
much advertising may play havoc 
on the fringes of business, it is 
never going to dispense with the 
human factor, including the hu- 
man selling factor, and the more 
it develops, the more of them it 
will need. Nor does it follow 
that the rewards will be less. 
They may fall as an average, be- 
cause more salesmen will come in, 
and competition will result, but 
the best salesmen will command 
rewards no less considerable than 
to-day, probably even greater, as 
is the case to-day with respect to 
former times. 

It depends, in short, not on the 
machinery or the advertising, but 
on the men themselves. If they 
grow sullen and resentful, refuse 
to co-operate with the new force 
and fight it, theirs will be the fate 
that befell those who refused to 
face the new order of things in 
the early eighteenth century and 
filled their days with attempts to 
stay its onward rush. 


But if they face the facts and 
adapt their powers to the new‘re- 
gime, they will find’ themselves 


moving along in the same relative 
position they now occupy. They 
will be needed and they will be 
sought. 

It is an inspiration to the rigit 
kind of mind, not a menace. 


Some of the de- 


votees of that 
Silence school of busi- 


is Golden yess journalisin 


which flaunts the emblem of the 
ginger- jar, whose motto is ‘ = it 
now,” and whose ideal is the “live 
wire,” would probably — stand 
aghast at the idea of remaining 
silent about a product for two 
years after its completion when 
every trade editor in the country 
stood anxious to publish the news 
of its accomplishment. Yet there 
are times to remain silent, half- 
cock enthusiasts to the contrary. 

Some three years ago, said M. 
R. Hutchinson, of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., at a recent dinner, 
when the new type of Edison stor- 
age battery was first completed, 
the newspapers were full of its 
wonders and public interest ran 
high. Then, when manufacturing 
conditions made it impossible to 
make deliveries for an indefinite 
time interest died down, and peo- 
ple said “The Old Man has fallen 
down this time,” and it took a 
great, big, expensive campaign to 
turn the tide. - 

Similarly a manufacturer of 
machine tools told of putting out 
an improvement on a turret lathe. 
In the glow of enthusiasm he sent 
for the editors of the technical 
papers, showed them the new de- 
vice, and enlarged upon its value. 
The editors did their duty well, 
and shortly every prospective 
buyer of his tool knew about it, 
and wanted it. But it takes ap- 
proximately a year and a half to 
build one of the tools, and the 
man who wanted delivery in a 
shorter time would have to be 
content with the old-style ma- 
chine. It simply meant loss of 
prestige which took some time to 
recover. 

The much belauded “live wire” 
can do a lot of damage’ if it gets 
to kicking around loose. 


When 
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Mrs. Moneymore and 
The Boss 


The latest in limousines drew up at the curb and the Boss waved 
his salesmen aside when he saw Mrs. Moneymore alight because she 
was one of his best customers. He knew Mrs. Moneymore to be a 
woman of intelligence who knew what she wanted and insisted upon 
getting just that and nothing else. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Moneymore! That’s a handsome new car 
you have.” 

“Yes, good-morning! I must thank you for recommending those 
Sunshine Biscuits. They were delicious—you may send me a half dozen 
tins.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“And let me see: do you keep Campbell’s Soup?” 

“Well, we have never been able to, Mrs. Moneymore, it is adver- 
tised so much we find it hard to keep a supply.” 

Mrs. Moneymore laughed at the Boss’ witticism. 

“Well, I would like one dozen tins (assorted) and when may I 
expect them ?” 

“We will have a fresh supply to-day, Mrs. Moneymore. Is there 
something else? Crystal Domino? Yes, madam. Two boxes?” 

“By the way, do you have that new G. Washington Coffee that is 
advertised in LIFE?” 

“No, madam, but we will be pleased to get it for you. A trial 
pound? Yes, Mrs. Moneymore. One dozen cakes of Ivory Soap? Yes, 
madam. When do you wish this delivered, Mrs. Moneymore?” 

“This afternoon and charge it.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Moneymore, thank you. Good-morning.” 

“Good-morning.” 


“Front!” Called the Boss as Mrs. Ordinary came in, while the 
clerks were silently blessing the Boss for picking out the swell trade. 
But that’s one of the penalties for being the Boss. Most all the help 
have it in for him except the ones who aim to be Boss themselves 
some day. 

The above relation points a moral to the advertiser who has his 
eyes open or is willing to have them opened. 

A Boss is just as human as anyone else. We all give our best 
attention to our best customers because we know they buy more and 
give our business prestige besides. 

LIFE’S readers have every human want. They are generous spend- 
ers and the kind who give prestige to your business. Mr. Advertiser, 
you are just as human as the boss, you prefer the better trade. Adver- 
tise in LIFE and you will have the best people asking for your goods. 
" Anything you want to know about the publication, if it is adver- 
tising, write to 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., 31st St. West No. 17, New York 
B. F, Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1203, Chicago 
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DEVELOPMENT OF “FISK 
BOY” AS TRADE FIGURE 


IN TWO YEARS HAS COME TO BE RE- 
GARDED AS ONE OF BEST ADVERTIS- 
ING ASSETS OF THE COMPANY— 
BOY IS MADE TO APPEAR IN A NEW 
ROLE EACH YEAR 
The “Time to Re-Tire” boy of 

the Fisk Rubber Company is ap- 

pearing in a new role, this time 
under the caption “To Skid or 

Not to Skid.” 

It was in 1910 that the “Time 
to Re-Tire” boy was created, ap- 
pearing first in a lithographed 
wall hanger in four colors, and 
later all over the country for post- 
er display. This is the now fam- 
iliar picture of the little boy ready 
for bed, lugging a large Fisk tire 
on his arm. His reception was 
sufficiently enthusiastic to cause 
the advertiser to distribute post 
cards and reprints in which the 
boy was the central figure. 

Last year the second step in 
the tire education of the boy was 
depicted under the title “Fisk 
Tires Set the Pace.” This 
brought the boy outdoors, not 
sleepy this time but very much 
alive, trying to keep pace with a 
Fisk tire. A grotesque terrier dog 
was added to the panorama and 
he is becoming almost as well 
known as the boy himself. This 
design was used in hangers, po:t 
card and poster form all last year. 

This year “To Skid or Not to 
Skid” shows the boy and his dog 
sliding down hill in the good old- 


To Skid Or Not 


lo Skid 





THE BOY IN HIS LATEST ROLE 


fashioned way amid a terrific 
downpour of rain. The traction 
possibilities of the new Town 
Car Tread Tire as advertised un- 


der these trying conditions are 
well illustrated. 

A statement from the Fisk 
Rubber Company says: 

“The popularity of the entire 





AS HE WAS FEATURED IN 1911 


series has been remarkable and a al 


surprise to those believing in its 
human-interest value, even in the 
presentation of such merchandise 
as tires. Fisk ‘Time to Re-Tire’ 
hangers occupy prominent places 
in offices, dens and nurseries all 
over the United States, Canada 
and Cuba. That the designs have 
‘gotten under’ the skin’ of the 
average reader is evidenced by the 
intimate manner in which the 
Fisk boy is referred to every- 
where in purchases of Fisk prod- 
ucts. Many instances are told 
where tires have been purchased 
due directly to these designs used 
in posters on the billboards. Af- 
ter two years’ experience the Fisk 
boy is figured as one of the most 
valuable advertising assets of the 
company.” 
—t4-> - 

John P. Duncan, for several years 
advertising manager of the H. Batterman 
Company, Brooklyn, and_ previously 
with the Simpson-Crawford Company and 
Siegel-Cooper Company, New _ York, 
has connected with the Frederick N. 


Sommer Advertising Agency, of New- 
ark, N. J. 











a al : 

The Western office of Paul Block, 
Inc., will be moved on January 1 from 
the Steger to the Mallers Building, 
Chicago. 
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MAKING THE CATALOGUE 
PAY 

HOW THE LOOSE-LEAF CATALOGUE 
SAVES WASTE IN DISTRIBUTION 
AND GAINS FLEXIBILITY IN RE- 
PRINTING A PART INSTEAD OF A 
WHOLE BOOK—EFFECTIVENESS DE- 
PENDS UPON THE WAY IT IS 
RECEIVED 





VIII 

There are in general three 
classes of concerns which can use 
loose-leaf or loose-bulletin cata- 
logues to advantage: (1) manu- 
facturers of goods which are sub- 
ject to frequent changes in style 
or price, (2) makers of so wide a 
variety of products that no one 
consumer is interested in all of 
them at the same moment, and 
(3) manufacturers or jobbers of 
staple lines to which frequent ad- 
ditions are made or from which 
certain lines are occasionally 
dropped. The first class includes 
furniture, carpets, draperies, 
crockery and china, etc.; the sec- 
ond class is composed mostly of 
manufacturers of mechanical ap- 
pliances of one kind and another, 
including in that category soda 
fountains, vehicles and some mu- 
sical instruments, while the third 
class embraces hardware, grocer- 
ies and drygoods. As a rule a 
loose-leaf catalogue is entirely im- 
practicable for the consumer, ex- 
cept in the case of a few large 
buyers of supplies, and customers 
for mechanical appliances, pianos 
and the like who buy direct from 
the makers. 

“Loose leaf” as applied to cata- 
logues in this series of articles is 
an elastic term, and refers to the 
large variety of literature which 
is gotten up in such form that all 
of it or part of it can be collated 
and easily preserved in a binder. 
The loose-leaf catalogue is any 
book which is built up of more 
than one unit, any one of which 
can be removed without disturb- 
ing the rest. The size of an indi- 
vidual unit may be a single sheet 
or a hundred-page bulletin, or 
anywhere in between. The units 
may be held together with a piece 
of string, a paper clip, a split 
ring, a spring back binder, a post 
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Linder, or any other way the in- 
genuity of man may invent or the 
stationers’ supply house suggest; 
it is a loose-leaf catalogue just the 
same, and the differences in me- 
chanical construction have to do 
with its effectiveness only. 

It is very likely that the first 
loose-leaf' catalogue was invented 
to save waste of printed matter, 
and that is the simplest adaptation 
of it. Suppose a man is manufac- 
turing six different products. 
Very few customers indeed are 
interested in all six of them, 
though most ought to be able to 
use more than one, and some can 
use three or four. It would be an 
absolute waste to combine all six 
in a big book, so six separate 
books are printed. The man who 
is interested in products one and 
four gets books one and four. If 
he can use two, three and five, he 
gets books two, three and five. 
Very good; but the danger of los- 
ing three books i is just three times 
the danger of losing one, and 
many a man won't “have time to 
bother” with three small books 
when he would read one large 
one without thinking about it. A 
convenient binder. which will hold 
securely just the particular books 
the customer wants will save the 
waste of sending him all six and 
the loss of efficiency in having the 
information in three or four sepa- 
rate sections. The drawback to 
the system of sending separate 
books is weil stated by the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
as follows: 

“We have a fine leather binder 
for the bulletins, and give one to 
each of our good customers. This 
binder is very attractive looking 
and anyone who receives one is 
sure to keep all of our bulletins 
in it; without one, the bulletins 
are very apt to get soiled and torn 
and then are generally thrown 
away.” 

A rather complete description of 
the method of using this sort of 
unit publications is the following 
by Roy Mason, advertising man- 
ager of the Cracker-Wthatier 
Company, Ampere, N. J.: 

“We build electrical machines 
ranging in size from 1-100 to 7,500 
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horsepower, and prepare _ illus- 
trated descriptive bulletins of all 
these machines. These bulletins 
are not issued at any stated times, 
but are prepared when we add 
new machines to our line, or re- 
vise and improve the design of 
old ones. They are revised and 
reprinted as the supply is exhaust- 
ed with fresh illustrations, show- 
ing recent installations of our ma- 
chines. 

“A man interested in a small 
motor to drive a laundry machine 
or ice cream freezer is naturally 
not interested in a gigantic gener- 
ator big enough to transmit pow- 
er for a whole automobile factory. 
We, therefore, prepare cards mak- 
ing a division of the bulletins into 
those treating of motors and gen- 
erators, and various subdivisions, 
according to output and the class 
of machinery the motor described 
in the bulletin is designed to drive. 
All of our salesmen in our twenty- 
five branch offices have a supply 
of these general mailing list cards, 
and when they want any of their 
prospects or customers to receive 
information regularly on any class 
they send these 


of machinery 
cards to the advertising bureau 
with the name, address and busi- 
ness of the prospect or customer 


and the proper _ subdivisions 
marked. This has given us a 
large general mailing list for our 
bulletins, which is constantly add- 
ed to and revised. This list con- 
sists of people whom we know to 
be actually interested in the 
classes of machinery described. 

“All branch offices are provided 
with a supply of these bulletins, 
which they use in personal work 
and in their correspondence. Be- 
side this we refer to the bulletins 
in our space advertising, and re- 
ceive many requests to send them 
to the readers of our advertise- 
ments. We also use them in our 
correspondence from here. 

“We send circular letters to tens 
of thousands of people who use 
electrical machinery, and the an- 
swers to these often contain re- 
quests for bulletins covering the 
machinery about which we write. 

“The foregoing seems to me as 
much as we can do in the way of 
circulating these bulletins without 


a large and expensive waste circt- 
lation. The bulletins are we'll 
printed and well illustrated and 
cost quite a bit of money. We try 
to get them into the hands of pev- 
ple who are definitely interested. 

“We supply all people who are 
interested in keeping a file of our 
bulletins with a handsome binder 
in which to file them. The bulle- 
tins are of standard size and shape 
and are punched so that they can 
be easily and conveniently filed in 
the binders.” 

One: drawback to the bulletin 
system is the difficulty of making 
the individual bulletins attractive. 
The adoption of a standard size 
and a standard typographical ar- 
rangement—which is necessary, of 
course, if the bulletins are to go 
together in a binder—usually miili- 
tates against originality in layout, 
and tends to make the bulletins 
look all of a sameness. This does 
not matter quite so much in con- 
nection with technical products 
which are sold to a technical buy- 
er who is interested mainly in the 
construction of the product itself, 
but when it comes to influencing 
a layman in the general field the 
bulletin system has usually been 
discounted in favor of something 
which afforded better opportuni- 
ties for a “hit.” The General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has succeeded, however, in 
keeping all.of the advantages of 
the bulletin system and at the 
same time making the most of the 
attractive qualities of each indi- 
vidual product in those bulletins 
which go to non-technical men. 
This has been accomplished by 
means of a cover in colors on each 
bulletin, and in certain cases by 
decorations in color in the corners 
of the inside pages. The holes 
punched for binding the bulletins 
with others do not extend through 
the cover, which is readily remov- 
able without injuring the inside. 
The colored cover serves to re- 
move the impression, so commonly 
made by a single punched bulletin, 
that the information is necessarily 
incomplete, or that the customer 
has been slighted in receiving less 
than a full set. The system of the 
General Electric Company is thus 
described by Martin P. Rice, man- 
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ager of the publication bureau: 

“We do not issue a general cat- 
alogue in the strict sense of the 
term. A complete catalogue of all 
our products would result in an 
impracticable volume of most un- 
wieldy dimensions. We _ issue, 
however, a general catalogue of 
lighting supplies, a general cata- 
logue of railway supplies, and 
about 900 other catalogues and 
publications devoted to the appa- 
ratus and appliances used in the 
various branches of the electrical 
industry. 

“Our standard publication, called 
a bulletin, is a pamphlet 8x 10% 
inches, usually without a cover. 
A complete set of our current bul- 
letins, filed in binders, makes a 
general catalogue of four volumes, 
including information about all 
our products except supplies, on 
which we issue the separate cata- 
logues previously mentioned. Our 
supply catalogues are issued once 
in two years, additional informa- 
tion during this period being is- 
sued as supplements. The bulle- 


tins are issued at frequent inter- 
vals, and our customers keep their 
files up to date by replacing su- 
perseded bulletins by the later 
ones. 

“We employ the loose-leaf sys- 
tem very extensively for supplying 
information to our agents, but we 
do not yet feel that customers can 
be expected to handle as many 
loose leaves and at such intervals 
as would be required to keep such 
catalogues up to date. This can 
hardly be regarded as a criticism 
of the loose-leaf system, which is 
undoubtedly the theoretically per- 
fect system. We maintain more 
than twenty different loose-leaf 
catalogues for agents, and the to- 
tal number of loose-leaf cata- 
logues we have out exceeds 35,000. 
Of course, the issue of sheets for 
all these books at frequent inter- 
vals necessitates a trained force 
and a carefully planned system.” 

It will be noticed that the Gen- 
eral Electric Company distin- 
guishes between its “loose-leaf” 
catalogues - its bulletin cata- 











Rapid Electrotype Company 
of Canada 


Montreal 


Our plant—equipped with the most modem 
American machinery — possesses every facility 
for producing the highest grade of work— 
“Plates that print and wear.” 


Our staff is representative of the best skill and 
brains in the business—men who have made 
their reputations in the United States. 


Perhaps you don’t know this? 


Write For Prices 
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logues. The principle is the same 
in both, however (the avoidance 
of waste distribution and the pos- 
sibility of reprinting any part of 
the catalogue without reprinting 
all the rest of it), so from the 
standpoint of this discussion no 
distinction need be made. S. C. 
McConahey, assistant secretary of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., points out 
the advantages of the larger units 
over the smaller when it is pos- 
sible to use them: 

“We take great pleasure in for- 
warding ‘Standard Part Catalogue 
Set.’ On the inside of the binder 
appears a note explaining that this 
is used as a sort of compromise 
system between loose-leaf and 
bound volumes, constituting what 
we call the loose unit plan 
There is so much involved in con- 
nection with a strictly loose-leaf 
system in the way of keeping track 
of a large number of sheets, great- 
er probability of error in maki ng 
up catalogue sets, difficulty in per- 
fect alignment in the binder and, 
in our particular iness, the ab- 
sence of any neceSsity for going 
further in the loose-leaf idea than 
the separation of our product into 
units in certain clearly defined 
classifications—that we believe our 
plan much better than any strictly 
loose-leaf arrangement. 

“We, of course, retain all the 
essential benefits and advanta- 
geous features of the loose-leaf 
idea in the matter of ability to re- 
print parts of the catalogue with- 
out disturbing other parts, and 
have found that the scheme is am- 
ply flexible for all the variations 
in demand for catalogue matter.’ 
. The loose-leaf principle, as 
stated above, is comparatively 
simple, and its advantages are 
readily apparent. The most im- 
portant consideration, however, is 
the catalogue’s effectiveness upon 
those who are meant to be influ- 
enced by it, and that phase of the 
question will be discussed in an- 


other article. 
est a 

3ecause of his work in connect on 
with the Independent George French 
has resigned the chairmanship of the 
c A. educational sub-committee 


on schools, colleges and Y. M. C. A’s. 


Prof. R. F. Butler, of: the University 
of Wisconsin, has succeeded him. 


IS GOVERNMENT ADVERTISING 
A FAKE? 

An indignant mother complains that 
in reply to an advertisement her son, 
in search of work, had put in the 
World, he received a circular from the 
United States Marine Corps soliciting 
enlistment. The mother argues that 
the circular is an enticement to boys 
to leave home. The recruiting sergean 
defends it on the ground that the Gov 
ernment needs good men and that he 
is trying to get them. As it appears 
that upward of 100,000 such circulars 
are sent out every week, the issue me: 
its consideration. 

The circular complained of opens 
with a general disparagement of th 
chances of obtaining emp!oyment ani 
secur:ng independence in civil life, ani 
then makes the appeal: “Let me tel 
you that the service of to-day is a fine 
place for a live young man, and ther 
is no uncertainty. It offers mat) 
opportunities for advancement, and be 
sides the easy and congenial employ 
ment you would have, everything i: 
furnished free.” This recalls the ricli 
ly colored pictures displayed at recruit 
ing stations in the parks, showing vis 
tas of fairyland with groups of hand 
some officers and orderlies brilliant'y 
dressed enjoying the scene, and con 
veying intimations that recruits will 
have equal opportunities to see thie 
world and enjoy life. 

How different these ent'cements are 
from the realities of service in thie 
ranks of the army or of the navy is 
well known. Were similar advertise- 
ments put out by a private labor 
agency, they would probably be ex- 
cluded from the mails. A Government 
that forbids fake advertising should 
not itself be guilty of it—New York 
World. 
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WHEN THE MAKE-UP MAN IS IN 
A HURRY 


NEw’ Yorx, Dec. 10, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
From time to time I have seen -vari- 
ous illustrations in Printers’ INK about 
what the make-up man can do if he sets 
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¢ we, ee disorders of oe. Stomach, Liver, Bowels, 
kK. Bladder; evirg Dizsiness, Piles, BILIOUS- 
NE a8 ixpia KSTION, CONSTIPATION. Qe A 
BOX. AT DRUGCISTS OR- BY MAIL. 
RADWAY & C€O., New York 
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about it in a hurry. Here is one that 
amused me. 


Henry Z. DitMer. 
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SEND CATALOGUES TO 
CHINA 


DON’T 


An American manufacturer asks: 
“Would Chinese merchants buy from 
catalogues issued by United States 
firms?” To answer this question in- 
volves an explanation of the mode of 
doing business with the Chinese. For- 
eigners are not allowed to reside for 
business purposes and to open business 
houses anywhere in Ch'na except in 
the treaty ports. Tientsin is the treaty 
port for North China, and all foreign 
goods sold in North China are imported 
here. Many large firms are engaged in 
the import and export trade here. 

Each of these firms has a wealthy 
Chinese in its employ, known as a 
comprador. It is the comprador’s busi- 
ness to keep himself acquainted with 
the Ch'nese merchants in the various 
lines of trade in which his house is in- 
terested, in Tientsin, Peking and the 
other cities of North China. If his 
firm imports foreign goods, he goes 
among his friends engaged in the busi- 
ness requiring such goods and endeav 
ors to dispose of the importation. On 
the other hand, if his employer ex- 
ports wool or cotton or furs, or any 
other of the products of North China, 
it is the comprador’s business to secure 
a cargo for his firm. He receives a 
commission on all that he buys or sells 
for the firm. In return, if credit be 
given to any Chinese shop or firm, 
the comprador guarantees the obliga- 
tion, and if the shopkeeper does not 
pay at the appo‘nted time, he must pay 
out of his own pocket. 

It is utterly impossible to do business 
with the Chinese merchants here cn 
any other terms. Catalogues sent to Chi- 
nese dealers would be of no value ex- 
cept for such illustrations as they might 
contain. It is rare to find, outside of 
those employed in the settlements, a na- 
tive who has any particular knowledge 
of English or any language other than 
his own.—Consul General S. S. Knab- 
enshue, Tientsin, in “‘U. S. Consular 
and Trade Reports.” 

+24 


F, W. Leavitt, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of the Housekeeper, 
is now advertising manager of the Agri- 
cultural Magazine, a new farm publica- 
tion being used as a regular ‘section of 
125 country newspapers in Minnesota. 
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On January 3 Frank W. Lovejoy, 
secretary of Wallace C. Richardson, 
Inc., New York, will become the ad- 
vertising manager of the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, Minneapolis. Mr. Love- 
joy was formerly with the J. Walter 
Thompson Advertising Company. 


The Rochester Ad Club has under- 
taken to raise $100,000 within thirty 
days for the Infants’ Summer Hospital 
of that city. Final results will be an- 
nounced at a vaudeville performance to 
be held February 3 and 4. 








Scout 
Service 


A new force in the field of ad- 
vertising and selling— 

To acquaint agencies, sales and 
advertising managers quickly and 
quietly with trade and market 
conditions as they exist in any 
given line in the great North- 
west— 

Investigation made and data sup- 
plied immediately—or as fast as 
it can be gathered— 

Thus you can employ trained, in- 
telligent service already in the 
field—to secure dependable in- 
formation—quickly and economi- 
cally— 

Inquiries, correspondence and in- 
vestigations confidential— 


Northwestern Scout Service 
P. O. Box 1624, Spokane, Wash. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 


| The famous trade mark 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
| guarantees the Aeuviest triple plate. 


Successor to Meriden 
new york CHICAGO 


Guaranteed by 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 

















Fresh impressions are usually 
interesting. Here is agency work 
as it is seen by a copy-writer who 
had previously been identified 
with the work of one national ad- 
vertiser : 

“They started me in ‘right off 
the bat’ on auto tire advertising 
for the company. So far I have 
written a full-page, three-color 
ad for the big national maga- 
zines, a series of twelve newspa- 
per ads, a booklet, a folder, a 
circular to dealers, and a series 
of fourteen trade-paper ads, 
That’s a typical week’s work in 
an agency. 

“IT continue to turn out the 
work here, although I have found 
that agency work has its ups 
and downs, demanding all the 
imagination, force and energy 
that a man has got. Neverthe- 
less, I like it—am very much fas- 
cinated with my work, in fact. 
The opportunity to absorb help- 
ful experience is wonderful; the 
only limit is the absorbing ca- 
pacity of the man who does the 
absorbing.” 

* * * 

Rejoice, ye advocates of brev- 
ity! Tiffany & Co. has produced 
an advertisement consisting of 
just one word in addition to the 
signature. There has been a se- 
ries of these newspaper adver- 
tisements, the word making up 
the body matter being changed 
from day to day—“china,” “dia- 
monds,” “pearls” and so on. Of 
course, the advertisement doesn’t 
please the champions of “reason- 
why” copy, but who can prove 
that the style isn’t all right for 
Tiffany. whose name has atten- 
tion value enough to draw atten- 
tion to anything that may go with 
the name? Besides, it may be 
expedient for Tiffany & Co. to 
preserve the uniqueness of its 
style of advertising. The School- 
master thinks, however, that the 
most interesting advertisement he 
ever saw over or under the sig- 


nature of Tiffany & Co. was that 
one in which this great firm took 
space to explain that its silver- 
ware was not priced higher than 
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TIFFANY & Co 


PEARLS 











IS THE MOTIVE TO PRESERVE THE UNIQUE- 
NESS OF TIFFANY ADVERTISING? 


other good silverware, weight 
considered. Perhaps if Tiffany & 
Co. were to explain something 
about quality and prices of pearls, 
the information would draw 
some to the store who now have 
false impressions about pearls 
and Tiffany prices. 
* * * 

A familiar warning from the 
critic of ad display is against the 
over-use of heavy-faced type. We 





Special Notice 


The well-known clothing business of 
Wm. Vogel & Son, founded in 1857, and 
located for many years at the corner of 





Broadway and Houston Street, later 
moving to Broadway and 44th Street, has 
been discontinued. 

The entire stock of clothing has been 
sold to Brill Brothers and will be removed 
by them to their store on Broadway at 49th 
Street, to be placed on sale there in a few 
days. 

Wm. Vogel & Son take this opportunity 
to thank their friends anc. customers for 
their patronage and support. 











SAVED BY THE SIMPLICITY OF SETTING 


are told that it is hard to get 
proper contrast if small sizes of 
display faces are used for text, 
and the caution is added that if 
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boldface is to be introduced into 
the body-matter treatment, it is 
better to confine it to a single 
paragraph that needs emphasis— 
all of which is good general ad- 
vice. But, after all, much de- 
pends on how you do the thing. 
(hough the heading is weak from 
a copy point of view, the School- 
master regards the William Vo- 
vel advertisement, here _ repro- 
duced, as an example of effective 
display. Yet the entire body is 
in Caslon Bold—1i2-point in the 
original setting. The simplicity 
of the setting saves it. Were 
there several more display lines, 
the usual over-displayed effect 
would be present. 
* * * 


Now a Virginia advertiser of- 
fers vineless potatoes that you 
can grow in your cellar, in -a 
corner of the spare room or some 
other little spot. Maybe if we 
wait a while it will not be neces- 
sary for us to invest in the lemon 
grove, the nut orchard or the 
prune plantationette in order to 
have the means of livelihood in 
old age. 

* * * 


It seems to be quite the thing 
nowadays to have some of your 
follow-up letters mailed from 
London or Paris. 
master is just in receipt of a let- 
ter from an American advertiser 
who says that a certain incident 
in connection with his goods that 
he ran across in gay Paris was 
so interesting that he couldn’t 
wait until he got back to America 
to write about it, so he sat right 
down in London and sent a per- 
sonal printed letter, telling all 
about it. The foreign postmark 
and stamp certainly secures for 
the envelope a little extra atten- 
tion, but it is hard to say whether 
or not the contents—the sales 
message—becomes any more ef- 
fective on account of being mailed 
across the water. If the sales 
message is worth while, it will 
likely get its reading, though 
mailed in the usual way. 

ee * 


The Manacea Water Company 
favors the Schoolmaster with a 


The School-. 
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Printers’ Promises 


Ever call up your printer, 
only to be told that the 
man who took your order 
is out and you can’t find 
out anything until he gets 
back? Notso in our shop. 
Our superintendent will 
tell you at once just how 
your order is progressing, 
and youcan positively rely 
on its delivery on time. 


Call up Spring 8971 


William R. Robinson Co. 
153 Lafayette Street, New York 

















MR. PUBLISHER 


Are you looking for a “live” 





Western Representative? One 
who can increase your business 
in this territory. 

If so, I can interest you. 

Twenty-nine years old, ten 
years in the field, director in 
Chicago Advertising Associa- 
tion, and as to my ability and 
standing refer you to: 

Mr. James M. Dunlap, Pres. 
Dunlap-Ward Advertising Co., 


_ Chicago. 


Mr. John Lee Mahin, Pres. 
Mahin Advertising Co., Chi- 
cago 

or 
any advertising agency in Chi- 
cago. 
All correspondence confidential 


JOHN A. TENNEY 
452 Peoples’ Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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ADVERTISING CIRCULATION— 


Exceptionally high-grade men of suc- 
cessful records to represent in their city 
a national publication devoted exclu- 
sively to lawyers. Address, with ref- 
erences, Advertising Manager. 


Lawyers’ Monthly Magazine 
1127 World Bidg. ,. New York City 


INLAND XoeuZs° 
: 
_ & 


° us \ 
i. ‘ 
50] MCCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO Y 








The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 





A Profitable 


Investment 


for every business is a year’s 
subscription to 


PRINTERS’ INK 


The Journal for Advertisers 


No risks. Dividends payable 
weekly in ideas—number un- 
limited. Shares purchasable at 
any time—$2.00. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO. 
12 West 31st Street 
New York 








AUXILIARIES '° PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGNS 
W. A. ANDERSON & CO. 


8/-83 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
DESIGNERS -IMPORTERS -MANUFACTURERS 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 





fine example of shoddy solic'ta- 
tion. The letter is an almost un- 
readable carbon copy, with name 
and address filled in, from the J. 
Nelson Clark Drug Company, of 
Scranton, Pa., which tells national 
advertisers that it would he a 
fine thing for them to buy space 
in the great Anniversary Sale ad- 
vertisements of the firm. “This 
sale is going to be the gre:test 
one of its kind ever attempte:| in 
this city. A full page of adver- 
tising right in the center of the 
paper. No one can miss it. No 
foreign advertisement to over- 
shadow yours. Right before the 
eves of the thousands you have 
been praying to buy your guvods, 
If you want us to push your 
goods, give us some of your ad- 
vertising and we will make it 
worth your while. We can use 
goods to the amount of your ad, 
and in this way it should be an 
extra inducement to co-operate 
with us. Don’t delay.” Some of 
the rates quoted are illegible, but 
those that are legible appear to 
be the full rates of the newspa- 
pers in which the great Anniver- 
sary Sale is to be advertised. It 
may be all right for aggressive 
retailers to invite national adver- 
tisers to share in the expense of 
local advertising, but solicitations 
will have to be put in more ac- 
ceptable form than this to get fa- 
vorable attention. 
* * * 


“Snappy styles for those occa- 
sions when you shed the lustre 
of your personal presence,” and 
so on, is the way some copy about 
high-grade men’s. shoes _ goes. 
Why “snappy”? The word may 
still appeal to. the younger bloods 
who love to adorn the street cor- 
ners, but it has seen hard service 
and is entitled to a rest. Ii a 
shoe is trim, fits snue'y and yet 
comfortably and gives the foot 
a dressy appearance for the 
evenings when the feet come in 
for critical inspection, say so and 
leave the old lingo for second- 
rate writers. 

* * * 


“That faultless tailored appear- 
ance of the well-dressed man 
was the way the advertiser put it. 
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‘What a joke,” says a would-be 
critic, who sends the advertise- 
ment to the Schoolmaster, “the 
idea of a man having a tailored 
appearance.” This is the sort of 
criticism that makes the well-bal- 
anced man say “Fudge” or worse. 
The meaning of the writer is per- 
fectly clear and no one but he 
who loves to split hairs will stop 
to figure out that the language 
can be made to mean that the 
physical man, not his clothes. has 
the tailored appearance, 
* + « 


The Drummond Natural Leaf 
Chewing Tobacco starts off the 
headline of “When You Tackle 
a Real Big Job” and then follows 
with this introductory matter: 

When everything is working slow— 

When you are in a peck of trouble— 

When you are at your wits’ end 
what to do next— 

Take a good chew. 

It will help you fasten down to 
work, Seems to just slip in and smooth 
out the a places and untangle all 
your difficulties. 

The chew without an equal is Drum- 
mond’s Natural Leaf. 


This copy was handed to the 
Schoolmaster with the comment 
that the introduction was rather 
ridiculous and repulsive to those 
who look with disfavor on the 
chewing of tobacco. And so it 
is. But possibly tobacco chewers 
will take a different impression. 
If the Schoolmaster were the 
copy-writer on this subject, how- 
ever, he would be inclined to omit 
the introductory matter about the 
value of chewing and let the fol- 
lowing good description be the 
whole advertisement : 


An inviting golden plug, tich with 


tiavor of natural leaf Burley. 
It contains none of the harshness, 


none of the heartburn of the old-style, 


strong, dark tobacco. 

Half the amount of Drummond will 
run you and you get twice the pleas- 
ure from it. So, although it may cost 
a trifle more, Drummond is really an 
economy chew. 

Wrapped in wax-paper, enclosed in 
a neat metal box—Drummond is al- 
ways clean, always fresh, always tempt- 
ing and satisfying. 


The Schoolmaster’s argument 
is that the less said about the 
chewing habit, the better—that 
it is sufficient to recognize that 
the habit exists and to exploit the 
attractions of the tobacco. 





Think of Pittsburgh, 
Mr, Advertiser, one of 
the richest markets in 
this country. Every 
sign points to a period 
of unparalleled pros- 
perity. There is busi- 
ness here for you if 
you will go after it. 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 


(Daily and Sunday) 
reaches the prosperous. class 
money to spend. 
Surely you cannot afford to ignore their 
trade. Let’s get together. 

EMIL M. SCHOLZ, General Manager. 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOOD MAN, 

Foreign Representatives. 

New York. Chicago. 


with 





Reaches those who have 
the interest to read about 
ycur goods, the taste to 
want them, and the pur- 
chasing means. 

Quality circulation at alow 
rate—magazine page $60; 
full page $135. 


MUNN & CO., inc., Publishers, New York 
dohn R. Hazard, Advertising Manager 














SALVATION OF MANY 


Firms in ” pew panic 
of 1907 was 


PARTNERSHIP LIFE INSURANCE 


Guaranteed annua! saving on premi- 
ums 20 per cent on thisand other forms. 


J. A. STEELE, 430 W. 118th St., NEW YORK 























Printers’ Ink New Rate 
Card goes in effect Feb- 
ruary 1, 1913. See Page 95 


"FIRST HANDS PREMIUMS... 
4 All the sources of suppiv for quality mer- 4 


“ chandise used for premium purposes, 4 





Likewise advertising specialties and sou- 

venirs. Free ‘Buyers’ Information Ser- 

vice” to subscribers. THe Nove.ry 

News, 213 8. Market St., Chicago; 120 big 

pages; illustrated; $2 year; 20c copy, mail 
” or news-stands. No free copies. 
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Classified Advertisements 





line for each insertion. 


lines. Cash must accompany order. 


’ 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar. 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertisement can exceed 28 
Forms close Thursday. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANE & 00., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Estabiished 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








We treat “live’’ prob- 
lems: ‘¢ What is wrong 
with our copy’? or 
“ How can we get dea- 
lers to help us’’? or 
“What would make a 
good trademark"? If 
any of these problems 
are a part of your ‘“‘wor- 
ry’’, write on letterhead 
for Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 














Classified Ads Placed 


In all Newspapers and Magazines at publishers’ 
lowest rates. Proof of insertion guaranteed or 
your money back. Write for select lists or send 
your list and ad for quotation. Agencies not 
handling Classitied should write for proposition. 
Our magazine “Advantageous Advertising”’ free 
on request. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building 


Toledo, Ohio 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 








AD. WRITERS 








ALES LETTERS full of snap and ginger, 

yet not forgetting they have a mission. 

Three for .00. ALFRED WONFER, 31 
Clinton Street, Newark, N. J 





AKE YOUR 1913 ADVERTISING PAY 
BETTER. I can help you. Booklets, 
Letters, Newspaper Ads, Mail Order Literature, 
Catalogs. Experience in many lines. I write 
copy or revise what you have. New guarantee 
plan. HARRY M. BASFORD, 609 Central 
Savings Bank Building, Denver, Colo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


UBLISHING COMPANY WANTS $5,000 in 
developing established monthly magazine of 
great promis¢. ‘l'reasurership. Active position— 
fine opening—to experienced man with a little 
money. Address, Box 617, care Printers’ Ink. 











COIN CARDS 


$2.60 per 1,000. For 6 coins, $3.00, any printing. 
DODD PRINTING CO., Fort "Madison, la. 











Ts TEXTILE MANUFACTURBR, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





FOR pick. Brevis’ USE the 
DENVE POST. Guaran- 
teed paid Bs nye ng 110,000, growing all 
the time, delivered by Uncle Sam—No street or 
newsstand sales. The largest circulation of any 
newspaper published between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word 
(black face caps count double). Display adver- 
tising rate 25c per line, $3.50 per inch flat, Sam- 
ple copy andcirculation by states sent on request. 





Ts circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 











HELP WANTED 





DITORIAL ASSISTANT—Young man with 
good presence and some experience as ad- 
vertising canvasser. Must be energetic and of 
good habits. State (1) age, (2) previous train- 
ing, (3) what you have really done, (4) salary 
expected. Box 622, care Printers’ Ink. 





EXPERIENCED advertising solicitor wanted 
to cover good manufacturing territory in 
U. S. in the interests of MacLean Pub. Co, 
publishers of trade newpapers and magazines. 
Give full information regarding experience and 
state age and salary wanted. MACLEAN PvB. 
Co., 143 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Copy Writer Wanted 


Young man who can write snappy, brigit ads 
for local and general advertisers. Ides, not 
experience needed. Address, RICE, Box 620, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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Office Manager Wanted 


A publishing company has an opening for a live 
man of some managerial ability who is thor- 
vughly familiar with the book trade. He will 
be expected to take charge of a small office and 
to handle ¢ iderable correspond Some 
knowledge of bookkeeping is required. Send 
your applications (stating age, experience and 
present salary), in writing, to Box 624, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


A High Grade $5,000 a Year 
Advertising Man Wanted 


by large corporation that expends over half a 
million yearly in advertising; no cheap men 
wanted; must be able to write drug store copy 
that will actually move goods at a profit as 
shown by record of results; no mere general 
publicity writers need apply; unless = have 
actually written copy that has sold goods 
through druggists at a profit from the start do 
not waste your time and ours by answering this 
ad.; state age and experience and submit sam- 
ples of copy that you have written, together 
with statistics on pulling power of same; no 
applicant wodiask oie cannot show an actual 
record of proven results; no letters noticed that 
do not give full details as to your past places of 
employment; rolling stones and professional 
position hunters will save postage by not apply- 
ing. Address, Box 618, care Printers’ Ink. 














MAILING LISTS 





PAGIFIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 

Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 
Largest and only skilled organization on Coast 
Write for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


GTENOGRAPHER—Single man,’28, desires 
position stenographer or secretary in adver- 
tising or publishing business. High school grad- 
uate; three years private stenographer Eastern 
R. R. Official; past six months private stenoge 
rapher Western R. R. Official. Now located 
Montana. Eastern location desired. I. C. S. 
student Ad Course. Recommendations past 
and present employers. Address, Supt’s STE- 
NOGRAPHER, G. N, Rwy., Havre, Montana, 





ee e 
Advertising Writer 
with established reputation as special 
writer for leading magazines and suc- 
cessful record as copy man and busi- 
ness getter on technical and special 
accounts, is open to engagement. Ad- 
dress, A. W., Box 616, care Printers’ Ink. 


Your Circulation Need 


a Nurse? 
My present employers think well of me. I am 
no **World Beater,’’ nor have I “New Schemes 
to Double Circulation.”” Systematic hammering 
is better. If I like you and your town, I will 
have my boss tell you of me. Address, Box 621, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—General Managership 


Am experienced sales ger; now ployed 
by corporation which recently joined combina- 
tion. The change gives me uncongenial work. 
Am trained executive; close, conservative buyer; 

a 











weil versed in sales campaigns; have gZ 

force 150 salesmen; posted on all branches 
accounting, cost systems and factory methods. 
Can write result-producing magazine and trade 
paper copy; handle details pertaining thereto. 
My last advertising campaign produced over 
44,000 inquiries in four months. Was general 
for years with two successful nation- 








MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ Ink a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
20c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and. 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.00, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W, 81st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





AMERICAN gentleman qualified by long 

experience to obtain data, and prepare 
reports for trade and other publications on 
hardware and kindred lines, metals, paints, oils, 
etc. Box 619, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Solicitor for Trade Paper 
or Class Magazine 


I am with a magazine that lacks possibilities. 
I want to change. Three years’ se ling experi- 
ence. Young. Salary nominal until I prove up. 
EARNEST, Box 623, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ally-known plants resigned for present more 
remunerative connection. Had four years’ expe- 
rience exporting widely-known household arti- 
cles; branches established and developed under 
my direction in most important foreign trade 
centers; spent year in Europe selling American 
goods. Age 43; have family; American; Prot- 
estant. Initial salary not prime factor, but 
value my services and would require tangible 
interest in results produced, Prefer plant mar- 
keting own product. Can arrange meeting at 
any point. Address, A. B. C., 1218 Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago. 








PREMIUMS 


Parcel Post Zone Map 


Now ready for distribution. 
Latest Advertising and 
Circulation Feature. 





Write today for terms. 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
32 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SEE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy, 46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR | 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issuc 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guarantee: 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19iI, 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year I9g1I, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, ‘and Sun. 4 ‘times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego Union. Sworn circuiation, Nov., 
1912, Daily, 11,681; Sunday only, 16,026. 


KKK KKK 


San Francisco Examiner. 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1011; 


Average, Daily and Sunday, 
net paid circulation 108,123; 
P distribution, 109,752, Average, 4 


Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. 
Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. 


0.0.0.8 os 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,893. 

Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1909, 
7,709; 1910, 7,898; 1911, 8,085. 

New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1o11 (sworn) 19,154 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 

Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circula. .n 
1911, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Repudli: ined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1911, Daily, 7, a ~ me tha q, 659. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos.'12, 64,154(@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). November daily average, 19,250. 


Champaign, News. J.eading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year énding Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 


Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for tort, 
140. 





0.0.0 .0.051 


Chicago Lxamsiner, averag 
IglI, Sunday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 


in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 


tion books open to all. 
The Su nday Axaminer 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

ea The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Rxaminer is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average Oct., 
1912,12,702. Best in Northern Indiana. 


, I0WA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. “All paid in advance.” 

Des Mcines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 36,268. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad held. 

Washington, Zve. Fournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,966 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Rvening Courier, 54th year; Av. dy. 
6 mos. to July 1,’12, 8,781. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1911, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, st 6mo. 1912, daily ave. net, 
43,870. Sun.ave.net,45,744. A.A.A. examination. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for tott, daily 
, 
Portland, Evening Extress. Averagefor ‘oll, 
daily 17,626. Sunday Telegram, 13,018. 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1911, 79,626. For Nov., 
1912, 81,531. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

vho successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1 0.0.0.0 @ 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, $28,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,968 lines ‘ 
2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. ‘ 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 
The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 


“want” ad. They are not selected from any. 


favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 


RK RW WW 


Boston, Avening Transcript (O©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount o! week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. November circulation 
averages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 411,817; 
Sunday Post, 320,149. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circulation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1911 av. 8,406. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Lvening ltem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 10910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871. 

Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"11, 19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,368; Sunday, 11,218. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W J. Murphy, publisher, Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,887. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 108,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
[Atal is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas. 
Maa) = Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 

; Minneapolis, Yournal. Every 

evening and Sunday (@@). In ©o 
1911 average daily circulation, 
: evening, 78,119. In ro1r average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
culation for Nov., 1912, evening only, 84,979. 
au Sunday circulation for Nov., 1912, 





CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher, Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
I911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday T7¥ibuse for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1011, daily 7ri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 128,829 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,410 daily average 1st 9 mos. 1912. 
Camden, Fost-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
tort. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Trenton, Lvening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,288; ’11, 20,115, 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Fournai. Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, *‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’’. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., t9tr, Sunday, 
97,764; daiiy, 60,268; Buguirer, evening, 38,891. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
1o months, 99,200, 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


NEW YORE CITY 
Largest high-class evening 

The Globe circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
Oct. Ist, 1911, to Sept. goth, 1912, 127,713, 
A.A. A. and N, W. Ayer & Son certificates. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1o11, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Union Star, 75%*‘home” cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports, Women’s, Fin., Fra. 

Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News, only Evening and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas. The News leads. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Oct.,’12, 
4,072. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Oct.,'12, 6,224. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 


average for 1911: Daily ,96,129; Sunday, 126,191. 
For Nov., 1912, 108,855 daily; Sunday, 140,388. 


Youngst , Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,492, 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 22,182 average, 
4 Nov., 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 





circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Philadelphia. The Press (QQ) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

AULA paper. Besides the Guarantee 
A Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 


N 

gaa) on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Nov., 1912, 

93,251; the Sunday Press, 176,787. 
Washington, Keforter and Observer, circulation 

average 1911, 12,828. 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 





ry 191, 16,849. In its goth year. 
ove® independent. Has Chester Co., 
aay 46nd vicinity for its field. Devoted 





to home news, hence is a home 

, paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 

Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve., net, sworn, 
18,558, 9 mo. to Sept. 1,’12. A.A.A. examination. 
_ Williamsport, Vews,eve. Net av. for year end- 
ing 1912, 9,605—- Av. for Sept., 9,799. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for Igrt. 
18,527. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1911, 4,406. 
Pawtucket Hvening Jimes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (@@). Sunday, 32,688 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age 191s. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1911, 6,445, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,289. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Pyjune 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
Sunday, 18,625. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 
20,956. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
8,968 net Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Nov., 1912, 
5,338. The Register (morn.), av. Nov.,'12,3,205. 
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WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1911, daily, 


19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year rot, 
19,210. ' 

WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
6 mo. ending Sept. 30, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Nov., 1912, 
daily 6,035; semi-weekly, 1,668. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 
Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Avening Wis. 
cousin, daily. Average daily circu- 


Actua! aver- 


GVAR lation for first 6 mos. 1012, 46,104, 
AN an increase of over 4,000 daily 
Maa average over 1911. ‘The Evening 


Wisconsin's circulation is a jiome 
circulation that counts, and with. 
Out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses “full copy.’ 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep. 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg., New York. Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. — 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Average Sept. 
1912, circulation, 7,390. Av. 6 mo. 7,065. 
MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 19.1 22,025. Rates ‘6c. in. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontari’. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1011, 46,952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,686. 
Average Ist 5 months, 1912, 11,017. Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,’’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why Zhe Daily News is 

Chicago’s “‘ want ad "’ directory. 
i lice Chicago Bxaminer with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


MAINE 
Ta Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portlend 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 


than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 






























at 0.0.8. 0.1 


7 Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
mewspaper. 


000.0 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis 7ribune is 

the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classt- 
fied wants printed in Nov., 'l2, 
amounted to 204,621 lines. The 
number of individual advertise 
by Printers’ ments published was 31,26 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order:—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 
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carries more advertising every 
month than any othernewspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
@©©@ | Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 
NEW YORE 


T= Albany Avening Journal, Kastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


TH Minneapolis Journal, 
4 every Evening and Sunday,] ©© 
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THE Buffalo Evening News is the best class\- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 





OHIO 
HE Young n Vindicat Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium itor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) | 





$28.08 if paid wholly in advance. 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign @.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 30 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 








ALABAMA i 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. st 4mos, 
"11, 64,154. (©@@ ) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton anda woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population, 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagie (@@) is THE advertising 

medium of Brooklyn. 

ry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
prog ive civil engi ing journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
Paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 








Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘The New York 7smes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7/ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
‘The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Oct., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 86,848; 
Sunday, 177,014. 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence. Fournai (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910)... The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin ( ), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 
RATE CARD 
Effective February 1, 1913 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
RUN OF PAPER 


$60 a page. Half and Quarter Pages pro rata. 
Smaller Space, 35c. per Agate Line. 














SPECIFIED POSITIONS 





Front Cover - - - $125 Back Cover - - - $100 

; Second “ TRO 75 Page 5- + - - - 100 

Pages 7, 9, JL or 18 - - - - - - Lact ee 

Specified Page, if granted - - - - - - - - 75 - 

7 Double Center [2 Pages] - - - - - - - - = 150 
3 SPECIAL 


Two Colors: $25 extra for two pages or less. For more 
than two pages, $12.50 per page extra. 

Inserts: $60 a page when furnished complete by adver- 
tiser. No less than four pages accepted. 





DISCOUNTS 
No discounts for time or space. 
i Preference in position given to advertisers who contract 


or a fixed amount of space to be used in definite issues 
during the year. Best positions to largest advertisers on 
contract. Cash discounts: 2% when check is received 
within ten days of date of bill. 10% on yearly contracts 
when full year is paid in advance, copy to appear at 
least once a month. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


25c. a line flat; 6 words to a line. Not less than 5 lines on 


one-time orders. -No advertisement eed 28 lines. 
Cash must accompany order. No nts of any kind. 


85c. a line for advertisements in wie ROULL OF HONOR, 
GOLD MARK PAPERS, or THE WANT AD. MEDIUM 
Departments. 








sabsleshcuanianiindai 


Width of ee : - 4/7? inches 
“ “ Page Cogs 2): ally Vee puis aa 3 
; Depth se - - - - - - 
Publication Day, Thursday. 
Forms close Preceding Friday. 





PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
12 West 31st Street, New York 


‘ Advertisers interested in hold- 
ing the old rates should place or- 
ders at once. Contracts for six 
pages or more, first copy appear- 

ing in an issue during January, 

1913, will secure the present rate 

up to January 31, 1914. 
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Who is interested in 


“Opera in New York” 


The Views of the General ‘Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
Chronicled by Algernon St. John Brenon 


Pictures by Arthur I. Keller ; caricatures by Enrico Caraso 


“The Human Side of Joseph Jefferson”’ 


“The Impeachment of Andrew Johnson” 


I. The President’s Defense Gaillard Hunt 
II. Anecdotes of Andrew Iohnson Benjamin C. Truman 
22 Us 


“American and Turk in Holy War” 


William T. Ellis 


THE JANUARY CENTURY 





THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, Union Square, New York 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, ENCYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE BOOKS ST. NICHOLAS 














